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Art. 1. An Inquiry into the Rife and Progrefs of Parliament, chiefly 
in Scotland, and a complete Syftem of the Law concerning the 
Elections of the Reprefentatives from Scotland to the Parliament 
of Great Britain. ‘To which is added, an Appendix, containing 
feveral curious Papers and Inftruments; and full Copies of the 
Eleciion Statutes. By Alexander Wight, Efq; Advocate, S.S.A. 
Scot. 4to. 1l. 1s. Edinburgh, Creech; Cadell, London. 1784. 


HIS very ufeful and elaborate work is divided into four 
books: which are fubdivided into chapters and fec~ 
tions, 

B. 1. Of the Rife and Progrefs of Parliament in Great Britain. 
In this book the learned Author treats, in general, of the origin 
and conftitution of the Parliament of England; and more dif- 
tinctly, and at large, of that of Scotland, 

His ideas of the original conftitution of Parliament will be 
fuppofed by fome to favour too much of that arbitrary fyftem, 
which vefts the fovereign with prerogatives incompatible with 
the known fpirit of our Saxon anceftors and the genius of the 
Englifh government. | 

Our Author fees no grounds in ancient hiftory, or in any au- 
thentic records, to conclude, that in the Saxon times there was 
any fuch thing known as a reprefentation of boroughs : 

‘The prefent cities and boroughs,’ fays he, ‘ were then little 
better than villages; they were a part of the demefnes either of the 
King or of great men; and the nature of the government favoured 
too much of ariftocracy to countenance fuch a reprefentation.’. . - 
* The firft fummons for calling the reprefentatives of counties and 
boroughs that is now extant, iffued no earlier than the 45th year of 
Hen. II. [anno 1266.]... The firft regular fummons we meet with 
directed to Sheriffs for the eleétion of citizens and burgeffes is in the 
23d of Edw. I. [1295.] ... Itis uncertain when the Parliament of 
England was firft feparated into two houfes. That feparation mutt, 
however, have taken place before the year 1376, when we find a 
Speaker of the Commons elected by them. 

‘ From this period we fee a regular Parliament, confifting of 


Lords and Commons ; the fr/?, compofed of the ecclefiaftical Digni- 
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taries, and the great Barons or Peers, who were fummoned /ingulatim 
by the King’s lerters; and the /econd, of the reprefentatives of 
counties and boroughs, who were fummoned per Vice-comites.... By 
an Act of the 4th of Edw. III. cap. 14, a Parliament was ordered to 
be held once a year, and oftener if neceflary. By a ftatute of the 
16 of Charles Il. cap. 1, the fitting and holding of Parliaments were 
not to be intermitted or difcontinued above three years.’ [This in- 
deed had been previoufly ordered by an A& of the Long Parliament, in 
1640, known by the name of the TrieNNiaL BILL, which enaGed, 
that ** a Parliament fhould be held at leaft every three years, though 
the King fhould negiect to call it, in order to prevent the inconve- 
nience arifing from a too long intermiffion of Parliaments.” And 
although the claufes in this A& compelling the fending out of writs, even 
without the King’s confent, were thought to be an encroachment on the 
prerogative, or as Lord Clarendon /ays, ‘‘ derogatory to Majefty, 
and letting the reins too loofe to the people,” azd were accordingly 
repealed by the A& of the 16 of Charles Il. yet the PRINCIPLE was 
retained ; it being ordered even by that AG, that ‘* the fitting and 
holding of Parliaments fhall not be intermitted for above three 
years,”” ]—* By the ftatute of the 6th of Will. and Mary, cap. 2, it 
was enacted, that from thenceforth a Parliament fhould be held once 
in three years at leaft; and that no Parliament fhould continue 
longer than three years, from the day in which by the writs it was 
appointed to meet. But by the A& of the 1ft of Geo. I. cap. 38, it 
was ordered, that the then and all fubfequent Parliaments fhould 
have continuance for feven years, unlefs fooner diflolved by his Ma- 
jelty, or his fucceffors.’ 

In the chapter which particularly treats of the Parliament of 
Scotland, the Author traces its origin and ancient conftitution; 
and purfues it through the various changes it underwent, down 
to the union of the two kingdoms. Thence he proceeds to point 
out in what particulars it differed moft materially from the Par- 
liament of England; and laftiy, he explains the caufes of thefe 
differences. 

The ancient hiftory of Scotland is involved in fable and ob- 
feurity. The Scots do not even pretend to have any laws of an 
older date than the time of Malcolm II. in the beginning of the 
rith century: and even the laws afcribed to that monarch are 
fuppofed by fome antiquaries to be the prodution of a ftill later 
period. In general principles, however, it is conjectured, with 
great probability, that the form of government in Scotland was 
jimilar to that of England ; for as far back as we can derive any 
light from hiftory, we difcover in Scotland a dimited monarchy ; 
and find that al] matters of national importance were tranfacted, 
not by the King alone, but by the King and his great Council. 

The point in debate is—‘* /Vom did this great Council con- 
Lift of ?’—It certainly bears a moft eflential likenefs to the 
Wittena-gemot of the Englifh government. But it is not fettled, 


who were the members that conitituted this grand aflembly. 
The 
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The advocates for prerogative, and thofe for popular privilege, 
maintain different pofitions ; and explain the term according to 
the bias of their particular prejudices. 

In the ftatutes of Villiam the Lion (1165) mention is made of 
the Epifcopi, the Abbates, and the Barones, as compofing the great 
Council of the nation: and to thefe are added—a/it probi homines 
terre fue. The words are equivocal ; and hiftorians vary in 
the interpretation of them. Our Author (in perfeét confiftence 
with his principles on the origin of Parliament) fuppofes, that 
the alii probit homines mean * the fmall Barons who held én capite 
of the Crown.’ This is deduced by the acceptation of the word 
homo, which in the barbarous Latin of that age, denoted a feu- 
dal vafla) ; and the King’s vaflals were particularly denominated 
homines fut. Hence our Author infers, as well as from the form 
and ftructure of the ancient laws of Scotland, that reprefentatives 
of boroughs were no conftituent part of the conftitution of its 
Parliament. 

It appears, however, from an indenture drawn up in 1326, 
that burgeffes had in fome degree or other been admitted to a 
Parliament held on occafion of a particular grant to the Crown, 
viz. of a tenth penny of all the rents and revenues belonging to 
the laity. 

A certain Author of a work entitled, ** Obfervations con- 
cerning the Public Law and the conftitutional Hiftory of Scot- 
land,” ftrenuoufly contends for an earlier exiftence to the legif- 
lative body of that kingdom, as conftituted on the ground of 
reprefentation, ‘Though the learned advocate confiders his ar- 
guments as inconclufive and unfatisfactory, yet as they are {pe- 
cious enough to impofe on ignorant and fuperficial readers, he 
examines the faéis and reafons by which the writer labours ta 
give them fome colour and fupport. 

Confiderable ftrefs hath been laid on the expreflions—commu- 
nitas regni—tota communitas, and tote la commune, by the advocates 
for reprefentation.—But our Author obferves, that they are im- 
pofed on by the found of words, without attending to their real 
import and meaning Communitas denoted the whole collective 
body of the Parliament. It ts a ftrange interpretation of the 
word to make it fignify the Commons—-a term never ufed in the 
parliamentary language of Scotland in thofe days. The term 
was merely exegetic, and ufed in order to denote more clearly that 
the meafures agreed to by the ranks * and orders of men partitu- 
larly mentioned, were to be regarded as the meatures of the whole 
hation. But the reprefentatives of boroughs made no part of Pare 
lament. ‘This was a later infticution. 
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It is obferved, that © even in the indenture between Robert 
Bruce and his fubjects, we find after Comites, Barones, libere 
‘Tenentes, and the Comitates Burgorum, the following unnecef- 
fary and fuperfluous addition—ac univerfam communitatem totius 
regni.’ 

“The Author traces the rife and eftablifhment of burghs, and 
their influence on and connection with Parliament ;—but for the 
particulars we muft refer to the work itfelf.—One obfervation 
that the Author makes deferves notice: 

‘ Hiftory gives us no information what particular boroughs fent 
reprefentatives, how many went from each, or in what way they 
were elected, for anumber of years after the time of David II. Even 
the records of Parliament that have been preferved, and from which 
fome light might have been expected, afford none; for the middle 
of the 15th century was allowed to elapfe before the names either of 
the Nobles or of the {mall Barons, or of the commifiioners from bo- 
roughs, who attended in Parliament, were entered in thofe records. 

‘“ We learn, however, from them, that although in later times, 
none of the boroughs, except Edinburgh, fent more than one com- 
miflioner or reprefentative to Parliament, the cafe was otherwife at 
an earlier period. Tres vel qguatuor occurs in a mandate iflued by 
James IJ... .. Two members were then fent for all the greater 
burghs—Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. &c. But in 1619 it was 
eftablifhed by an order of the convention of royal boroughs, that no 
more than one commiffioner fhould go to Parliament for any of the 
boroughs but Edinburgh, which was to fend two.’ 

The learned Author traces, with great accuracy and judg- 
ment, the alterations which from time to time took place in the 
conftitution of the Parliament of Scotland; and purfues the in- 
quiry from the introduGion of the reprefentatives of boroughs 
down to the union of the two kingdoms. 

By an Aé&t of 1427, the fmall Barons and free Tenants (the 
old /ibere tenentes) were to be relieved of the burden of attending 
in Parliament, on condition of their fending two or more wife 
men from each fhire.—The Author difcufles the qualifications 
of the voters—the time, place, and mode of eleétion, with 
other curious matters that are connected with the fubject. 

After having confidered the alterations of the temporal eftates 
which conftituted the Parliament of Scotland, the Author par- 
ticularly treats of thofe which affected the fpiritual eftate. ‘This 
part of the /nguiry is extremely curious and interefting ; but we 
have not room to infert it. 

In treating of the differences that fubfifted between the Eng- 
Jifh and Scortifh Parliaments, the Author obferves,—that foon 
after the introduction of reprefentatives for fhires and boroughs, 
the Englifh Parliament was divided into two feparate houfes, the 
Lords and the Commons ; but in Scotland, the three eftates met 
always inon¢ houfe, had one common prefident, and aes 
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jointly upon all matters that came before them, whether of a 
political or a legiflative nature. 

Another point of difference is alfo mentioned in the mode of 
conducting bufinefs.—In the Scots Parliament, a committee was 
formed at the commencement of it, to digeft bills that were to 
be brought in: and it became at laft the general practice to lay 
nothing before the Parliament, without its being previoufly con- 
fidered in that committee. 

Another difference between the Parliaments of the two king- 
doms worthy of remark, is, that in England the granting gene- 
ral fubfidies or aids to the Crown, was, at leaft for fome cen- 
turies before the Union, in a manner committed folely to the 
Commons; whereas, in Scotland, all the three eftates went 
hand in hand in that as well as in other matters. 

Other points of difference, though of lefler moment, are 
duly noticed ; for which we refer our Readers, who with for 
more minute information, to the work itfelf. 

The third chapter treats of the c/tablifhment of the Parliament 
of Great Britain by the treaty of Union; and of the reprefentation 
allowed to Scotland. 

‘ By this memorable treaty it was agreed, that, upon the 1ft of 
May 1707, and for ever after, the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland fhould be united into one kingdom, by the name of Great 
Britain, and be reprefented by one and the fame Parliament, to be 
tiled the Parliament of Great Britain. All the Englith Lords, both 
fpiritual and temporal, were allowed to retain their privilege of {fit- 
ting in the Houte of Peers; and the counties, univerfities, cities, bo- 
roughs, and cinque ports of England, were to fend the fame number 
of reprefentatives to the 8ritith that they formerly fent to the Englith 
Houfe of Commons, amounting in the whole to 513. But the repre- 
{entation given to Scotland was much limited. By the twenty-fecond 
article of the treaty it was agreed, that the reprefentatives for that 
part of the united kingdom fhould confiit of fixteen peers, to fit and 
vote in the Houfe of Lords, and forty-five commoners to fit and vote 
in the Houfe of Commons. By an act paffed in the Parliament of 
Scotland, confirmed in the Parliament of England, and declared by 
both to be equally valid as if it had been engroffed in the treaty of 
Union, it was enatted, that the fixteen peers fhould be elected by 
the peers of Scotland, and their heirs or fucceffors to their dignities 
and honours, out of their own number, by open eleétion and plura- 
lity of voices: That, of the forty-five commoners, thirty fhould be 
chofen by the fhires or ftewartries, and fifteen by the royal bo- 
roughs: That, of the commiffioners for fhires, each fhire or ftewar- 
try fhould name one, except the fhires of Bute and Caithnefs, which 
were to choofe by turns, Bute having the firft ele&tion, the fhires of 
Nairn and Cromarty to choofe by turns, Nairn having the firft 
election, and the fhires of Clackmannan and Kinrofs likewife to 
choofe by turns, Clackmannan having the firft election: That, of 
the fifteen burgeffes, the city of Edinburgh fhould eleét one, and the 
other boroughs, which were divided into fourteen feveral diftricts, 
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fhould each of them elect a commifiioner, in the fame manner they 
were wont to elect their reprefentatives to the Parliament of Scot- 
Jand: That the commiffioners fo elected fhould meet at fuch times 
and places, within their refpective diftriéts, as her Majefty, her heirs 
and fucceflurs, fhould appoint, and elect one reprefentative for each 
diftri&t ; and that, in the event of an equality of votes, the prefident 
of the meeting fhould have a cafting or decifive vote, the commif- 
fioner from the eldeft borough prefiding in the firft meeting, and the 
commiflioner from the other boroughs in each diftri€t prefiding after. 
wards by turns, according to the order in which they were called in 


the rolls of the Parliament of Scotland.’ 

B.Ll. Of the Election of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland. 

The firft chapter treats of the qualifications neceflary to entitle 
a perfon to vote in the ele€lion of the fixteen peers: and the 
fecond, of the manner of election. 

No Britifh peer is entitled to vote; asin the cafe of the Duke 
of Queenfberry, who after the Union was created Duke of Dover, 
—A peerefs in her own right (fuch as the prefent Countefs of 
Sutherland) cannot vote cither in perfon or by proxy.— No peer 
can either vote or be elected until he be 21 years of age.—No 
Papift is allowed a vote,—- Peers, previous to eleClion, muft take 
and fubferibe the oaths of allegiance and abjuration.— No peer 
fhal] be qualified to elect or be eleSted, who, within a year pre- 
ceding the eleétion, hath been twice prefent at divine fervice in 
any Epifcopal Meeting, the paftor whereof hath not taken the 
oaths to government, and doth not pray for the King by name, 
and for all the royal family, in the fame ‘form as in the Liturgy 
of the church of England.—The peers may vote by proxy, or 
fend a figned lift to the meeting, under particular regulations, 
which are here enumerated, together with the rules and pre- 
icriptions relating to the form and manner of election. 

B. IIT. Of the Election of the Commiffioners from the Shires of 
Scotland. 

Of the freeholders roll—-Of the qualifications neceflary to en- 
title a perfon to be enrolled a freeholder—Of certain circum- 
ftances, independent of the title, which difable perfons from 
being admitted upon the rol], or from voting in the election of 
commiffioners from fhires—Of the alterations in the circum- 
ftances of a freeholder fufficient to ftrike him off the roll— 

f the perfons entitled to he elected commiffioners—Of the 
mode of procedure in their elections —Of returns by clerks 
and fheriffs. 

B. IV. Of the Election of the Reprefentatives of the Royal Bo- 
roughs of Scotland, 

For near acentury before the Union, the city of Edinburgh 
yeturned two, and e2ch of the other royal boroughs one repre- 
fentative to the Parliament of Scotland. But only fifteen in all 


ave {ent from the cities and boroughs in that part of the united 
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kingdom to the Britifh Parliament : the city of Edinburgh elect- 
ing one, and the others being divided into fourteen different 
clafles or diftricts, each of which choofes a burgefs to reprefent 
al] the boroughs of which it is compofed. 

The Author confiders, with equal judgment and precifion, 
the hein of electing thefe reprefentatives, and the qualifica- 
tions that are required for that purpofe. 

He firft treats of the conftitution of royal boroughs in Scot- 
Jand; and of the annual election of magiftrates and counfellors, 
in whom this right of election is vefted. 

He next difcufles, with his ufual accuracy, the manner of 
electing the reprefentatives of the boroughs. 

And laftly, he treats of the qualifications neceffary to entitle 
a perfon to be elected a burgefs to ferve in parliament. 

It is impoffible to follow our Author through his minute de- 
tails; which would not fuit the nature or limits of our Review. 
We can only fay, that the learned writer’s inveftigations are the 
refult of laborious refearch, and will prove of important ufe 
to all who wifh to acquire a deep and accurate acquaintance 
with the orders and conttitution of the Parliament of Scotland, 
through al] its changes and revolutions. 

We cannot conclude this article without obferving, that fome 
years ago the Author publifhed, in octavo, a ** Treatife ofi the 
Laws concerning the EleGtion of the different Reprefentatives 
fent from Scotland to the Parliament of Great Britain; with 
a preliminary View of the Conftitution of the Parliament 
of England and Scotland before the Union of the two King- 
doms.” 

The general principles of that work were the fame as thofe 
which conftitute the bafis of the prefent. The additions, how- 
ever, are fo numerous, and the form fo materially altered, that 
the book before us may be contidered 2s a new publication ; and 
may well juftify the Author in giving to it a new title. 2 9.4 
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Art. II. Mifcellaneous Tra&s by the late William Bowyer, Printer, 
F.S. A. and feveral of his learned Friends ; including Letters on 
literary Subjeéts, by Mr. Markland, Mr. Clarke, &c. &c. Col- 
Je&ed and illuftrated with occafional Notes, by John Nichols, 
Printer, F.S. A. Edinb. 4to, 11. 1s. Boards. Editor. 1785. 


ERHAPS the grateful remembrance of his early patron and 
liberal benefactor, may have too much biafled the judgment 
of Mr. Nichols in behalf of fome pieces in this collection, 
which in our opinion are unworthy of a liberal mind or an en- 
lightened underftanding. But, fays the Editor, after Garrick 
(w ho alfo {poke of the *° god of his idolatry”), 
It is my pride, my joy, my only plan, 


To lofe no drop of this immortal man. 
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The motive does honour to his feelings; and if we had no 
praife to beftow on this collection, we fhould have fufficient 
reafon to commend the principle that gave birth to it. 

Thefe Traéts are the produétion of the late learned Mr, 
Bowyer and his friends; particularly of Gale, Clarke, and Mark- 
Jand: extras from his correfpondence with the two laft form a 
confiderable part of the volume. 

Of the learning and abilities of Mr. Bowyer, the Public have 
had frequent and ample proofs, in his various produétions, 
which have illuftrated and adorned almoft every department of 
literature. The materials of the prefent volume (though of 
unequal merit and importance) would confirm the received opi- 
nion of his talents and erudition, if the fame of Mr. Bow- 
yer ftood in need of any additional confirmation. Many of 
the articles in this mifcellany feem to have been written amidft 
the hafte and fatigue of his profeffion; and that which in others 
would have been the refult of laborious ftudy, was nothing more 
than a relaxation to his vigorous and well-furnifhed mind. 

His remarks on Kennet’s Roman Antiquities ; Bladen’s tranf- 
lation of Czfar; on the Roman hiftory, commerce, and coin ; 
and the Notes on Middleton’s Life of Cicero, difplay his accu- 
rate knowledge of Roman learning and cuftoms. Various errors 
and miftakes in the Jaft celebrated work are pointed out and cor- 
rcéted :—thefe, and indeed the greater part of his criticifms, are 
written with fo much candour and moderation, that while his 
Jearning and abilities command our refpect, his urbanity and 
benevolence conciliate our efteem. 

This liberal condué of the learned Printer is particularly 
deferving of praife, when we confider that few—very few ex- 
amples of it were afforded him by his cotemporaries, who took 
the lead in criticifm and controverfy :—that he lived when the 
republic of letters was difgraced by the ftrife of literary gladia- 
tors; and when the conteft concerning the Epiftles of Phalaris 
had be@p agitated with all the powers of ridicule, invective, and 
flander. 

Amidft this copious mafs of literary and critical articles, 
we are at a lofs what to felect for the amufement of our 
Readers. 

We will turn at adventure among Mr. Markland’s letters; 
and fele& two or three that come firft to hand: 

‘© What is faid by the Socinians, Arians, or Orthodox, feems to me 
to be very little worth regard, when they are talking of things which 
they cannot underitand, and perhaps never were defigned to be une 
deritood by man in this flate, ‘lhe Letter of Bex Mordecai is mot 
excellent to this purpofe. O fhameful Creed of Athanafius! 

‘¢ From feveral circumflances (which perhaps I do not underftand, 


as being fo much out of the world), Town Iam very fufpicious of 
the 
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the people of the Feathers-tavern * ; and cannot forbear thinking 
that Rome or Scotland (who, I do not doubt, would unite on fuch 
an occafion) may be concerned in the affair. Ovx ayotp turds px- 
yaimpasce, as an ambi-dexter would fay. What cught to be done, is 
very clear and obvious: what w// be done, very uncertain.” 7 
Now. 27, 1772. 

‘© T have a great opinion of Mr. Lindfey, as of a good and fincere 
worthy man ; and of the Querift as a judicious one. If you afk my 
opinion concerning the form of the edition, I anfwer, By NO MEANS: 
becaufe you will find infuperable difficulties before you are got half- 
way through, though, I confefs, any thing pleafes that explains, 
But, upon confideration, you will find that the old Fon Trott-way 
is the fafeft: and it is pretty much the fame thing whatever copy 
you follow; for you muit make no confiderable alteration in the text 
{though you be fure it is right) againit all the copies, or the ma- 
jority of them; of which very many inftances might be given; 
which, é thefe books, any blockhead can defend from the confent of 
copies, and all the learned men in the world can never prove to be 
otherwife: for, za this cafe, * non probalti, etiamfi probaveris ;’? and 
fenfe, reafon, ufe, and criticifm, are nothing againft fact and ob- 
ftinacy. In this very fpecimen which you have given, there are 
three or four things which probably did not come from the Evan- 
gelift himfelf. But I would not be the man who fhould fay fo. 
Why? Becaufe St. Paul has taught me a much better private rule, 
Rom. xiv. 22. Ev cisw Ey Ese 5 Kala cexv oy EV ts wwrovts Oc. Are jou 
firmly perfuaded of the truth of any thing? Keep it to yourfelf, before 
God. Poor Mr. Lindfey was not at liberty to make ufe of this rule: 
you and J, private men, are; who need not profefs what we cannot 
believe: he, by his office, was obliged to do it, had not his honefty 
preponderated, Who can fay how he would have acted on the fame 
occafion? 

‘* It feems to me impofible that our Saviour’s Divinity can be 
eluded, except a perfon who is certainly often called ©.,, can be 
without @iiérn;. I believe we are quite ignorant of thefe matters, 
notwithftanding all our fyems; and when the Father’s Godhead is 
{poken of, it is called ’AI“AIOL dvvapss 4 Oasdrxs, Rom. 1. 20; where- 
as our Saviour fays, that “* all power hath been given \ me.” 

Fe2.7, 1773. 

‘¢ No wonder Caftalio interpreted as he did. He iaw, when he 
came to tranflate, that oy i¢$rco0a«-+ was nonfenfe in any fhape. Bur 
Beza was a genius, and of the Vulgate’s guibus he would make ¢y 
fignify iz quibus: and his authority was fufficient to our great inter- 
preters. So John, iil. 13, when he could not tell what to do with 5 dy 
fy to ¥oaxm (and he mutt have been very fkilful if he could), he con- 
tends, that 5 dy fignifies gui erat; as he might better have faid, that 
w fignifies 5 icdun@, gui futurus eff; which would have been equally 


true in language, and much more to the purpofe in that place.” 
April \6, 1773. 
‘© IT thank you for your information concerning the quoter of 4 ay, 
which was a matter of curiofity; for [ was fure it never could be of 





* The application from the Diflenting Clergy to Parliament, for 


relief in matters of fub{cription. ¢ Acts, xxvi. 16. 
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conviction, from all the authorities in the world, till I could fee an 
inftance of thofe words fignifying gui erat: efpecially in one who 
diftinguifhes (Revelat. 1. 8.) 6 QN, CaHN, «6 toxsueG, the fame 
4S iciue®-» I fhould be very glad if you would fend me (but I be- 
lieve you cannot) an inftance of thofe two words clearly fignifying 
qui erat; efpecially when the foregoing are, 6 é% re #oxm xalaCace 
For if it be faid of any perfon, that 4e came down from heaven, 
there feems no great need to fay in the next words, that he was in 
heaven. ‘O dy cig viv xédwor, &e. is right, becaufe it was fpoken by 
the Evangelift in his owa perfon, after our Saviour’s afcenfion : but 
6 av & ey Yea is fpoken by the Son of Man himfelf, at that very 
time converfing upon earth with Nicodemus, and affirming that at 
the fame time 4e is in heaven. How this could be without two Hu- 
man Natures, I do not underftand. Dr. Whitby’s (according to 
his Divine Nature) labours under the fame difficulty. Erafmus’s 
and Grotius’s notes feem to come from perfons who thought them- 
felves obliged to fay fomething upon what they did not underftand. 
In the edition of Conjectures on the New Teftament which you fent me, 
in the margin, againft John, iii. 13, I find thefe words, ‘ If Jof. 
Scaliger, If. Cafaubon, Grotius, Salmafius, Bochart, and Bentley, 
were to give their unanimous opinions, that 6 dv might fignify who 
was, I fhould not believe it without an exemplification. It is con- 
trary to the nature of language, which all the opinions in the world 
cannot alter now. Surely Dr. Cl. could not be impofed upon by 
our verfion, tudaiz cv, whereas I was blind, John, 1x. 25. 

«* I fancy the note of Erafmus, which you have fent, difcovers the 
whole affair. It was impoffible the words ¢ 4» could be taken in 
their ufual fignification here: and therefore Erafmus gives them a 
new one; ‘* Participium verti poteft per preteritum perfectum, gui 
erat (he fhould have faid fuit) in calo, &c.” Beza, who underftood 
it no more than Erafimus did, was glad however of fuch an autho- 
rity, and fo tranflates it ef vel erat. It is no wonder that thofe who 
came after, being under the fame circumftance of mot-underftanding, 
fhould follow fuch great examples. This is not the only inftance of 
the kind in the New Teftament, where a word has been forced into 
a fignification it never has, for the fake of an hypothefis.” 

The following extra will give our Readers fome idea of Mr. 
Mirkland’s political creed, as the foregoing ones muft have 
pretty clearly difcovered his theological fentiments : 

«© What will become of us? For I forefee the American petition 
will be rejected. Ihave feared it along time. I have lefs reafon 
to be concerned than you have, being much older; and yet I cannot 
forbear being uneafy for pofthumous calamities, which I forefee will 
be owing to the weaknets of fome, and the wickednefs of others. 
‘The Provoft of Eton brought his fon hither, a youth of about eleven 
years old. I told him, I was afraid he will fee evil days in Eng- 
Jand; for that it feemed to be ripening apace. You, IJ believe, will 
Jaugh at all this, as appearances are different to different perfons ; 
anu yet I think every man in England has reafon to be uneafy at 
fuch a majority of members of parl—t who will fell you to the beft 
bidder ; in which cafe you have only one way (and that a very dif- 
agreeable one) to help yourfelf. We feem to be in avery bad fitua~ 

tion ; 
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tion; and worfe, if Sophocles’s remark be true, rxvrz craile Ov;° 
which probably is the cafe.” 
Jan. 29, 1775. 

«© Tt amazes me when I confider what ftrange overfights have been 
made in the N. T. by men of the greatett learning and fagacity, in 
a book that has been more read than any book in the world. What 
can be the reafon of it? They would not have done fo in any other 
author. Reverence, perhaps, has got the better of common fenfe. 
I could fend you initances which would allonith you, 

«© Poor America! and poor England !” 

We will clofe this article with Mr. Bowyer’s abridgment of 
avery curious work, little known, perhaps, to our Readers. It is 
entitled P7éor Brat, and was written by M. Phil. Rohr, 

‘ Painterserr; I. In reprefenting the Creator as an old man, the 
«© Ancient of days” of Dan. vii. 9g, cenfured by Auguftin, Ep. cxxii. 

‘ Il. In painting the ferpent which tempted Eve without feet: 
whereas his creeping on his belly was inflicted on him as a punifh- 
ment. See Pole’s Synopf. in Gen. iii. 1. 4. 

‘TIT. Many of them place one angel with a drawn fword asa 
guard to Paradife, when man was expelled from it, Gen. ili. when 
the text fays there were more, Cherudim, plural. See Pole. 

© 1V. Falfely make Noah’s arlz a {quare houfe placed on a round 
fhip, whereas the ark itfelf was more probably round, 

‘ V. Mifled by the Vulgate, they reprefent Abraham with a fword 
in his hand, when he was to facrifice Ifaac, inftead of a facrificing 
knife, as the Hebrew expreffes it, Gen. xx. 10, with which he after- 
wards flew the ram. See Pifcator in loc. Pole’s Synopf. &c. 

‘ VI. Falfely reprefent Ifaac kneeling before the pile of wood, 
with his face towards it; whereas, as the Hebrew word means, his 
hands were tied to his fret backwards, and he was laid on the pile, 
with his face upwards, as the facrifice ufed to be. 

‘ VII. Without any authority from Scripture, Exod. xii. 12, &c. 
reprefents the Ifraelites eating the Pafchal Lamb at their going our 
of Egypt fanding. The Scripture is filent as to the pofture, whether 
it was fitting or itanding. See Schmidius on Matth. xxvii. 

‘ VIII. Exod. xxxiv. 29. The Vulgate renders Quon cornuta 
effet facies Jua*; whence the painters have reprefented Mofes with 
horns coming out of his head. But the Hebrew word denotes the 
glory that fhone in his face, as the LXX, have rightly rendered it, 
didvéaras To Whore Ty aH 

¢ IX. In Canticles, i. 4. the Vulgate reads, Trahe me, pof fe cur- 
yiimus in odorem ene hs tucrum 3; which Herm annus Hugo havin g 
tranflated in his Emblems, lib. ii. emblem 8, has obliged his painter 
to reprefent the bridegroo: n going before with a cenfer of frankin- 
cenfe, of which there is not a word in the Hebrew, nor in any ap- 
proved verfion, the Hebrew having only 7rahe me pof fe. 

‘ X. Ifaiah is painted as fawn afunder from the head through the 

body, of which we have no fufficient authority. But as this has been 
believed by many of the Fathers, we will let it pafs as dubious. 





* ¢ The margin of the quarto edition has ///endens, Epit.’ 
| ‘ XI, Cor- 
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‘ XI. Cornelius a Lapide fays, that in an ancient MS. of Bafilius 
Porphyrogenitus the prophet Daniel is painted as beheaded; againtt 
the authority of all hiftory, which tells us that he died a zatural 
death, Dan. xi. 13. Jofephus, Hift.x.12. The report of his being 
beheaded is portentum fabule © puerile delirium, fays Reinfius, Var. 
Lect. lib, ii. c. 13. 

‘ XIf. The painting rays of glory round the heads of Chrift, the 
Virgin Mary, and the Apoftles, is an univerfal cuftom, taken up 
without any fufficient foundation. 

‘ XILL. John the Evangelift is painted young while writing his 
Gofpel, which he wrote, as fome fuppofe, at ninety years of age; 
but all agree, when he was very old. 

‘ XIV. To ridicule the Chriftians, fome one reprefented a perfon 
In a gown, with affes ears, and one foot hoofed, holding a book in 
his hand, with thefe words underneath, Deus Chriftianorum Onon- 
chyfis. ‘* Vhis was that Anah that found the mules in the wilder- 
** nefs, as he fed the afles of Zibeon his father.”? What was faid 
of Anah, they afcribed to Mofes; and afterwards from the Jews to 
the Chriftians, as Selden tells us, De Diis Syntag. II. Voff. de Idol. 
lib. i. ¢. 75. 

‘ XV. Without any authority or reafon, they reprefent Jofeph, 
the hufband of the Virgin Mary, as an old man. 

‘ XVI. In the Virgin Mary’s Conception, fome reprefent Chritt 
as an infant defcending from heaven, bearing his crofs in his hand ; 
which, in picture, is the very fenfe of the Valentinian herefy, 

‘XVII. In the pictures of the Nativity, an ox and an afs are re- 
prefented feeding at the manger, which arofe probably from the 
falfe tranflation of the LXX. Hab. ili. 2. & piécw dvo Caov yrucbricy iz 
medio duorum animalium cognofceris, Jerom, according to the Hebrew, 
renders in medio annorum vivificas illud. Vide Caf. c. Baron. Exerc. 
n. §1i1. From this, joined to If. iii. 1. the ox knows bis owner, and 
the afs bis mafter’s crib, arofe the cuflom of placing thefe two ani- 
mals as guefts at that folemnity *. 

‘ XVIII. The Magi who came to Chrift are reprefented as Kings 
with crowns on their heads, and to have been three only in number, 
and one of them of a tawny complection: for none of which circum- 
itances we have any authority. 

‘ XIX. Simeon, Matt. ii. 25. is pictured in the habit of a prieft, 
and blind, againgt all authority, as S. Montague obferves, Orig. 
Eccl. part 1. p. 161. 

‘ XX. Matt. iii. 4. Mark, i. 8. John the Baptift is ufually painted 
as a fatyr, with the fkin of a camel thrown over him. But he had 
probably a coarie veftment made of camel’s hair, as Beza maintains, 
and Luther’ s verfion expreffes it. 

‘ Matt. iv. 6. Our Saviour is reprefented as fet by the devil on a 
fharp {pire + of the Temple: but as the roofs of the Jewifh houfes 
were flat, furrounded with a parapet wall, fo probably a parapet 





* ¢ The ox and afs are introdueed at the Nativity merely to fhew 
that it happened in a flable. Epir.’ 

t ‘ The original in Matt, iv. 5. and Luke iv. g. is wlipuyicry 2 
battlement. Epirt.’ 
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wall was carried round the Temple, for ornament’s fake, as Grotius 
obferves on Deut. xxii. 8.; and Chritt probably was placed within- 
fide of that wall. 

‘ XXI. The painters reprefent the houfes of the Ifraelites with 
flant roofs, like our modern ones, direétly contrary to the command 
given them, Deut. xxii. 18. Whence we often find mention made 
of walking on the battlements of their houfes, 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26. 
2 Sam. xi. 2. xvi. 22. See Matt. x. 22. 

‘« XXII. Luke, xvi. 21. Lazarus is by fome ill-reprefented, lying 
along in the par/our of the rich man, as if a man full of fores would 
be admitted within doors. By others he is reprefented lafhed by the 
fervants, while the dogs lick his fores, to whom he was grown fami- 
liar by his frequent coming thither. But he would hardly have come 
again, if he had been fcourged away by the fervants. 

‘ XXIII. Matt. xxi. 21. At Chrift’s proceffion into Jerufalem, 
boughs and the clothes of the populace are reprefented ftrowed under 
the feet of the afs; but that, as Lightfoot obferves, would rather 
have made the afs to ftumble. it is probable, therefore, that they 
built fmall houfes on the road-fide with boughs, and covered them 
with their garments, as was ufual on the feaft ‘of Tabernacles. Light- 
foot, Hor. Hebraic. in Matth. 

‘ XXIV. Chrift is reprefented fitting at table with his guefts, the 
difciples, Matt. xxvi. and John, like an infant, before him, in his 
bofom. But the Jews, it is well known, like the Romans, ufed at 
this time to eat lying along, as appears from the words zvaxiss Ox, 
and xdlaxrivccba:, ufed in the N. ‘T. and from Lazarus being faid to 
be carried to Abraham’s bofom; Luke, xvi. 12. 

¢ XXV. The bread which Chritt broke with his difciples, Matt. 
xxvi. 26, is often reprefented as a piece of a great loaf. But the 
Jews ufed at their meals fmall loaves, or manchets, as we find from 
the mention of breaking them fo often mentioned, as Matt. xxvi. 
26. Mark, vi. 44. vil. 10, &c. and from the fragments which were 
left, Matt. xiv. 20. xv. 37. 

‘ XXVI. In the monattery of St. Mary Magdalen at Magdeburgh, 
Chrift is reprefented ying down in a brook full of fharp ttones. A 
conceit formed from John, xviii. 1, he went aoe with his difciples 
over the brook Cedron; and Pfal. cx. 7, he fe all drink of the brook in 
the way ; which is no fupport for the painter’s fancy. 

‘ XXVII. Some paiaters reprefent Chrift fcourged with rods, 
ne with thongs, or /courges, Matt. xxvii. 26. Mark, x. 26. Luke, 

11. 33. That the former are wrong is clear from the word, in the 
nv Dee faacv, Matt. xxvii. 26. Mark, xv. 26. and pasiys:, Luke, 
XVIil. 33. which denote /courges, not reds. It is faid that the Jews 
ufed only fcourges, Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. c. xx. And though the 
Romans ufed rods, witnefs that form, L. /i@or colliga manus, caput 
cbnubito, VIRGIS CJEDITO; 3 yet this form was left cff in time, Cic. 
pro Rabirio Cof. ~ {courging was introduced in later times. Sciea- 
dum eft, Pilatum Romanorum legibus judicius: minifraffe, quibus fanci- 
tum ergt, ut qui crucifigitur prius FLAGELLIS werberetur, Rich. 
Montacut. Orig. Ecclef. tom. [. part. poft. p. 390, from Jerom. 
But this Artift does not feem to know that flagellum denoted a twig 
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‘Jn this fcene of the {courging, ¢wo executioners are reprefented as 
performing the act; whereas, according to the Roman cuftom, only 
one was employed, as appears from the form before cited ; and ac- 
cording to the Jewith likewife, as Buxtorf fhews from the Mifhna. 
According to which likewife the pillar to which the criminal was 
bound was only about a cubit and an half; not of that length in 
which it is ufually painted. 

‘ XXVIII. Some reprefent Chrift and Simon the Cyrenian both 
bearing the crofs at once, exprefsly againft the narration in Matt. 
XXVIi. 32. 

‘ In fome pictures the crofs on which Chrift is crucified is repre- 
fented like a capital 'T, with the upright beam not projecting above 
the tranfverfe ; which, though it was the form of fome croffes, was 
not fo of our Saviour’s, according to Juftin Martyr; and fee Lipfius, 
de Cruce. | 

‘ Another miftake is committed when they reprefent the feet of 
Chrift faftened to the crofs with ove nail only; 7. e. with three nails 
jn all, two through the hands, and one through the feet: whereas 
Ireneus, Juftin Martyr, Cyprian, Nonnus in Paraphr. p. 230, 
ver. 37, exprefsly mention four nails. And the fame method is at- 
tefted by Plautus; ~~ 

Ego dabo ei talentum primus, qui in crucem excurrerit, 
Sed ea lege, ut afigantur bis pedes, bis brachia. 

‘ The two malefattors (ill called thieves), who were crucified 
with Chrift, are reprefented generally with their hands and feet tied 
to the crofs: but why their hands and feet fhould not be repre- 
fented nailed likewife, no reafon can be affigned. Nonnus is exprefs, 
xivloots aililvwoce See Montac, Orig. Ecclef. tom. I, par. il. p. m. 
393 
¥ {mall feat was in the middle of the upright beam, as Juftin Mar- 
tyr likewife teftifies; but is ufually omitted by the painters of the 
Crucifixion. 

‘ The foldier who pierced the fide of Chrift is generally painted 
on horfeback ; contrary to the expre{s teitimony of John, an eye- 
witnefs of the fact, XIX. 34> Esc Tay 5 pa! haTwy royxn avuTe Thy mriveay 
twee. The word sechsrne, by itfelf, denotes only a foot-foldier, and 
the {pear adsyyvn was not the weapon of the horfe, Juftly therefore 
does Salmafius blame Xaverius the Jefuit for following this error in 
the Hiflory of Chrift, publifhed by Lud. de Dieu. See Salm. ep. it. 
ad Bartholin. ‘The former of thefe two reafons is a good one, but 
the latter not fo; for in the latter times the horfe ufed acyxy, as well 


as the foot: Jo! ephus, sees Picucs gE cs jcog wigs Tov epeinyer iTbAexlos 
X . val ‘ 

alos dl oeny Kx, aT ida y——-Oudivi ce 6 BNw Oba) NAT BTW Ob wees Tov (> in’ oy Ete 

xpitas TON EN TAIE YAAIE ‘WMIEQN. See Schelius in lyginum, 


C. xil. p- m. 297. 
‘ XXIX. In the defcent of the Holy Ghoft on the Apofiles on the 


day of Pentecoft, Acts, ii. 1, fome painters reprefent the Virgin 
Mary in the midit of them ; that fhe may, as Beza obierves, appear 
the Queen of the Apoftolical College. 

‘ Tongues in the fhape of fire are likewife reprefented as Arting on 
the Acads of the Apoftics: but, Mace, te to Urfinus, Anale&. lib. 
Vi, C, 33. the fiery tongues were feen, dodncai, in the mouths of the 


Apoitles ; 
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Apoftles; and what is faid to fit or ref upon them was the Holy 
Spirit, which immediately follows, according to the Hebrew con- 
ftruction [or rather the frre which is juft before mentioned]: And 
tongues, as of fire, were feen diftributed among them, and iv [the fire] 
refted upon each of them, and they were all filled with the Holy Gho/. 
This, in my opinion, is fo forced a conftruétion, that I recommend 
to the painters to keep to their old copies. 

‘ XXX. Paul, at his converfion, is ufually reprefented on horfe- 
back, and falling from his hor/e at the heavenly vifion, Acts, ix. 2. 
But it is more probable he was travelling on foot, otherwife his fud- 
den fall from a horfe would have endangered his life. His compa- 
nions, it is faid, stoop /peechlefs, ver. 7. ; and ver. 8, that they led 
him by the hand. Wad he been on horfeback, they would more pro- 


bably have fer him on his horfe again. 
‘ XXXI. Painters reprefent Chrift proftrate before the Father, 


fupplicating for our falvation ; whereas the Scripture reprefents him 
as fitting on the right hand of the Father. See Rom. viii. 26. 
i John, 11.1. 

‘ XXXII. Why Death is ufually painted like a fkeleton, with an 
hour-glafs znd a fcythe, we know not. It is not the figure of Death 
in the Apocalypfe, ch. vi, 8, or of Death among the ancients, which 
was that of a beaft with large teeth and crooked nails. 

‘ XXXIII. Chrift coming to judge the world 1s reprefented fitting 
on a rainbow ; taken no doubt from Apocalypfe, iv. 3. Compare 
with Matt. xxv. 31. But it cannot be Chrift who fits on the throne 


in the Revelations; for he is reprefented by the Lamb, cap. v. 7, 


as all commentators agree. 
“ XXXIV. The woman who wafhed the feet of Jefus with her 


hair, Luke, vii. 38, is reprefented falling down at his feet, when the 


text fays, fhe stoop at his feet. 
‘“ XXXV. The fons of Zebedee are reprefented as children. 


The Public are indebted to the care and gratitude of 
Mr. Nichols for this collection of the remains of his early 
friend, whom he fty!les, in a fhort and fenfible Preface, ** the 
laft of learned Printers.” The accuracy, however, of the pre- 
fent publication, and the other labours of our Editor, bear re- 
{pectable teftimony that at leaft the Jove of learning, and a defire 
to promote its intereft, is not yet extinguifhed among the Printers 


of this country. og-ehRe 


a 


Art. III. Letters of Literature. By Robert Heron, Efq. 8vo, 
6s. Boards. Robinfon. 1785. 


ECAUSE Mr. Pope, in his Effay on Criticifm, allows it 

to be fometimes the privilege of great wits to ** ftart, with 
brave diforder, from vulgar rules,” a multitude of literary ad- 
venturers have been purfuing fame out of the common track ; 
but miftaking their brave diforder for the bold and daring efforts 
of original genius, they only bring to the recollection of more 


fober readers another paflage of the fame poct, where the /ot is 
reprefented 
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reprefented as fancying himfelf to be @ hero, and the lunatic a 
hing. 

We often hear of men’s * fnatching a grace beyond the reach 
of art.” But for one who gains, a thoufand mifs the acquifi- 
tion ; for the graces are feldom taken by furprife: and though 
vanity may call its extravagancies glorious offences *; yet cooler 
and more correct judges will not be dazzled by a fplendid epi- 
thet, nor lofe fight of folly, however tricked off with novelty. 

It feems to have been one leading obje& of this writer (who 
calls himfelf Robert Heron, Efg;) to excite attention by fingu- 
Jarity; well-confidering, indeed, that a little man, when he 
ftands alone, is a more confpicuous figure, than a taller and 
bulkier perfon who mixes with the crowd, 

In fome refpeéts he hath gained his end; but we fhall not 
follow the example of thofe who have purfued him Jetter by letter; 
for praife and cenfure, imprudently adminiftered, equally flatter 
that vanity which ought to be mortified : and many worthlefs 
performances have acquired, by oppofition, a degree of credit, to 
which their merits by no means entitled them. 

Singularity hath few attractions to charm our eyes at this pe- 
riod of life; and being nearly arrived at the fortieth year of our 
critical progrefs, we are more and more confirmed in opinion, 
that what hath been fanétified by ages, and ratified by the uni- 
verfal fuffrage of the beft and wifeft of mankind, muft have 
fome permanent foundation in nature, that will not eafily yield 
to the attack of thofe who are “* growz fo wife” as to ** think their 
fathers fools :” and we are perfuaded that the /itt/e Titans of yef- 
terday, will be equally unfuccefsful with the heroes of ancient 
fable, whofe bold exploits they have the vanity to ape. The 
former, we fuppofe, made angels weep; but the ** phantaftic tricks” 
of the latter muft make mortals laugh. 

For example :—Vid. Heron’s Letters. 

‘ They who perufe the familiar letters of Cicero, will find 
that orator, malapert and various as he is, uniform in his refpect, 
and almoft in his adoration of Cato. Such was the power of 
ergal figaigy of mind over faucy and loquacious eloquence.’ p. 39. 

© Style hath faved all the Latin writers, who are only good 
imitators of the Greeks. Terence is only the tranflator of 
Menander ; Salluft an imitator of Thucydides; Horace is an 
imitator, and almoft a tranflator, in all his Odes, as we may 
boldly pronounce, on comparing them with fuch very minute 
fragments of Grecian lyric poetry as have reached us; yet it was 


he who exclaimed, 
‘* O imitatores fervum pecus !” 


—_— 





* Great wits fometimes will glorioufly offend— 
Pope’s Eff. on Criticifm. 
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Style hath faved Virgil entirely, who hath not the moft diftane 
pretence to any other attribute of a poet.’ p. 59. 

Mr. Heron having expofed the malapertne/s of Cicero, and the 
tinfel of Virgil, {peaks of the ffrength and fmoothnefs of Bifhop 
Hall’s Satires ; and produces the following line, as a proof of his 
having written in a ftyle not unworthy of Pope. 

Now tofs they bowls of Bacchus’ boiling blood. 
On this line, at once fo /mocth and ffrong, our critic, with his 
ufual modefty, afferts, that * Bacchus’ boiling blood were [i.e. would 
have been}, in the mouth of an ancient Greek or Roman writer, 
an exquifite phrafe for wine.’ p. 78. 

Let him have it, as he feems to thirft for the blood of the an- 
cients, 

Mr. Heron will call this a pun. It is, however, a pun in his 
own way; and if not fo /mooth, is fomething fronger than his 
own. Speaking of Virgil’s invocation to the fpirit of Cafar, he 
faysy 

‘ They who find invention in either of thefe ornaments, are 
welcome to feed on it, mixed up with a /ittle whipt cream.’ 

Suppofe this cream be whipt up with Bacchus’ boiling blood, 
will it not make a good fyllabub to grace the defert of “Squire 
Heron? 

But enough !—bad examples are infeGtious: and wit, in low 
company, will fometimes degenerate into grof{nefs or puerility. 

We fhall review this writer with the fame hafte with which 
he appears to have written; and fhall note a few of thofe deci- 
fions on diftinguifhed authors, that, we fuppofe, were meant 
to ftrike at firft fight ; leaving our Readers to decide on them as 
they may judge proper; and at the fame time thanking our 
Author for faving us that trouble, which, amidft the preflure 
of more important bufinefs, we could ill beftow on fuch letters 
as thefe, 

Jos.—** Cloathed his neck with thunder.” This Mr. Heron 
© pronounces to be the moft confummate nonfenfe that was ever 
cloathed with the thunder of bombaf.’ He farther improves the 
joke by the following witty exclamation—‘ A horfe wearing a 
neckcloth in battle ! a neckcloth of thunder !’ 

A critic on Job fhould be able to read the Author in the ori- 
ginal ; and if that was a point beyond his learning, he ought to 
have confulted fome commentator, who had the credit of under- 
ftanding Hebrew. Bochart, Le Clerc, and, Heath render the 
word, tranflated thunder in our verfion, by a term that at once 
fhews how a man, who attempts to raife a laugh at the. ex- 
pence of what is facred, may have it returned in ten-fold*mea- 
fure on himfelf.—** He hath adorned his neck with a flowing 
mane,” is no bad image in a poetical defcription of a war-horte. 
Rey. March, 1786. N ARIs< 
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ARIsToTLe. * His work on poetry is a crude * and indi- 
ai performance, written by the author in his filly vanity of 

iGtating in every {cience then known to man.’ 

A critic on Ariftotle fhould, like a critic on Job, be able to 
tead the author in the original. 

Whether Mr. Heron be qualified to * pronounce’ on the merits 
of a Greek author may be tolerably well guefled at, not only by 
his general method of writing on ancient literature, but by an 
examination of a particular paflage in the 2gth letter, in which 
he undertakes to difcufs the nature and qualities of the original 
farces of the Greeks ; and feems to take to himfelf the merit of 
a great and fingular difcovery, 

‘ The ZATYPIKA, or farces of the Greeks,’ fays our critic, 
‘ were the invention of their feftival days, inftituted in honour 
of the gods ; for that wife and gay people rightly imagined, that 
the joy of man is the fupreme praife of the deity. T zetzes telis 
us, thefe entertainments were the invention of rude ruftics; by 
which Cafaubon underftands, that their origin is to be afcribed 
to the moft ancient age, before towns were built, or civil fo- 
ciety eftablifhed. That the calupixov is the moft ancient fpecies 
of dramatic writing, we have the authority of Ariftotle himfelf; 
who tells us, that the chorufes of antient tragedy are borrowed from 
them; t% mworrAw os yopos ex Twv Lalupixwy covicavlo. A circum- 
ftance not attended to by any of our critical writers, who uni- 
verfally look on the chorufes as the original parts of tragedy, 
being at firft fongs in honour of deities, to which dialogue was 
added by degrees. How long will our Englifh critics dully fol- 
low the French; and tread always in the paths of each other, 
for fear of being loft in a fearch after the original fountains of 
knowledge ?” 

In thefe fountains our critic is in as little danger of being Lf 
as any man. He hath fcarcely dipped his foot in the ftream. 

The paflage which he pretends to quote from Ariftotle, he 
hath received at {econd hand; and in paffing through his own, 
it hath loft, partly its form, and wholly its meaning. 

We will not imitate Mr. Heron, by ‘ pronouncing’ without 
proof. We owe refpect to the underftandings of our Readers ; 
and as we are watched by a hundred eyes, we are cautious of our 
fteps—for there are many whe feek for our halting ! 

Puzzled at Mr. Heron’s Greek, and quite confounded by his 
cuvscavlo, we thought it too great an undertaking to travel all 
through Ariftotie, to clear up the difficulty. He sefers the 
reader to no particular work of the ancient author ; and we had 
almoft refolved.to quit the purfuit of what appeared abfolutely 


——— 





* Mr. Heron fhould be informed that this work of Ariftotle is not 
come down to us entire. 
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tnattainable, till we luckily recollefted, that as Mr. Heron had 
guoted Cafaubon’s treatife on the fatirical poetry of the Greeks, he 
might poffibly have egg his eye on a paflage which bears /ome 
refemblance to his Gre 

Our conjectures were not groundiefs; and on confulting 
Cafaubon, we difcovered that ‘Mr. Heron's Greck was Arif- 
totle’s—** with a difference !”’ 

We will prefent the Reader with the origindl quotation in its 
uncorrupted ftate, with Cafaubon’s remark ; by which it will ap- 
pear, that Mr, Heron hath equally miftaken the text and the 
comment : 

Ta einer” Ob Noes ex Tuy Sarvpwy [not Lalupixwv] cuviclarto 
[not cumrario. | 

Now the plain Englifh of this very plain paflage is this— 
that, the Chorufes frequently confifted cf Satyrs. In other words, 
Charaélers that PERSONATED SATYRS generally formed the Chorus 
in the earlier periods of the Greek Tragedy. 

In proof of this conftrufion, the learned Reader will take 
notice of the ufe that Cafaubon made of the paflage, and the in- 
ference which he drew from it. %* Con/flat vetu/tiffimos Chares é 
SATYRIs componi folitos.” The quotation from Ariftotle is 
urged as a proof of this affertion. 

Thus Mr. Heron (with the ufual rafhnefs of half knowledge—as 
he fays of Warburton) applies to the Chorufes of AZichylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, what was fpoken by Ariftotle (and 
by Cafaubon on his authority) of the original and primitive 
Chorufes. 

But what is worfe, he totally miftakes the meaning of the 
paflage in the moft effential point, and by not diftin; suithing be- 
tween Lalupixwy and Lalupwy, he hath excluded the ‘Satyrs from 
the fcene, and reduced /iving per fons to mere fatirical compofitians } 

© This,’ he fays, © was a circumftance not attended to by any 
of our critica] writers.’ Very true. The honour of the dif- 
covery is entirely his own; and no § critical writer’ will ever 
claim a prior right. 

As for cuvscavjo, which he tranflates * borrowed,’ it is equally 
original with his difcovery. As it is private property, he had the 
liberty of making what ufe of it he thought fit: and we fhall 
not difturb him in the poficfiion of it. 

Nor is our Critic’s Greek atone entitled to this fingular privi- 
lege. It is private property throughout! For whether Mr, 
Heron {peaks of ancient or of modern authors —of epic, didactic, 
lyric, fatiric, paftoral or dramatic poetry—of general literature, 
or the particular branches of ic—of critici{m and critics—of po- 
litics, hiftory, or religion, it is cuvicav]o all !—and all, both in 
matter and manner, both in /ub/iance and in form, perfeally wor- 
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After having fpoken with fovereign contempt of Ariftotle, 
Ariftophanes, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, &c. &c. who would wifh 
for the applaufe of fuch a Critic? 

Utinam male qui mibi volunt fic fient! 

Watter, &c. * He hath no merit, fave that of Malherbe 
in France, that of polifhing and refining the language of his coun- 
try. He has even lefs merit than Malherbe, his pages being 
evidently proofs of that old datum, datur vacuum. I have read him 
over thrice, to fee on what his fame ftands ; but could not obferve 
ene image, fentiment, or expreffion, that fpoke the poet.’— 
—* Why fhould I dwell on the worth of Milton in his Lyric 
works of Lycidas, I] Penferofo, L’Allegro; or of Dryden, in 
his celebrated Ode? Cowley’s Pindarics may accompany Wal- 
Jer’s works (that is, be thrown into the fre) with all my heart. 
One or two of his Anacreontics are good.’ 

Vipa, &c. &c. * How Vida came into reputation is eafily 
accounted for. Pope, a boy of 18 *, and confequently of little 
maturity of judgment, happened to light upon him at fome dull 
hour when sn/épedity itlelf appears bright, &c. &c.’—* I have read 
the poems of Fracaftorius, Amaltheus, Buchananus, Grotius, 
Heinfius, and all the men in ws, as Moliere calls them, that 
ever fcribbled ; together with thofe of all the names in any other 
iyllable whatever, to the number of many hundreds, ‘They are 
all fo many carcafes of the refpetive countries dreft in Roman 
habits.”——— 

Cafimir is excepted from the catalogue of the carcafes. Mr. 
Heron produces one of his odes, beginning with 

** Sonors buxi Alia futilis,” &c. 
We bope, however, for the credit of Cafimir, that he under- 
ftood quantity better than to have written fuch a line. 

As for Mr. Heron’s acquaintance with this delicate fubject, 
the Reader, who hath made it his f’udy (for there are fome 
graces that cannot be /nateh’d without art) will determine from 
the following decifion of our Critic, with the reafons alleged to 
fupporc it, on the jufily admired Ode of Mr, Gray 

OL! su feucri religio lei, &c. 

© This exqu:fice Ode,” fays ne, © is by mo means in the Alcaic 
meafure, which Mr. Gray /eems to have intended it for. The 
Alcaic mea(fure, as ufed by Horace, confifts of fix feet, or twelve 
fyllables in the two firft lines; three feet and a half, or fevers 
syllables, in the third; and four feet, or eight fyHables, in the 
fourth.’ 

Now this is a reeeipt to make an Alcaic Ode! And we doubt 
not but his sonors buxi filia would fing as melodioufly in Latin, 

* We hope, for the credit of Mr. Heron, that he himfelf is yet 
under thatage. If he 4ath left the grammar fchool ! 
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as fhe doth in Englifh, with a bold defiance of Jong and /hort 
fyllables. 


€ Read and judge’—as Mr. Heron fays. 
TO HIS HARP, 


Sonorous daughter of the pliant boxen ftem, 
On the high poplar, O my pe thou halt depend ; 
While laughs the fky 
And who can forbear to laugh? Though, in truth, it is (like 
Mr. Heron’s attempt on the “Englith language) almoft too ridte 
culous to be laughed at; for there is a point where ridicule it- 
felf is repelled, and abfurdity is left to wander on, unnoticed and 
alone. 

Pope. ‘ His works are /uperabundant with Juperfluous and 
unmeaning verbiage: his tranflations are even repiete with tau- 
tology, a ‘fault which, to refinement, is as midnight to noon- 
day.’ 

Appison. © Ufual French fuperficiality of fcience, &c. &c." 

Jounson. * A writer fafhionable, becaufe he ufed a pedantic 
jargon of Roman Englith.’ , 

Lorp Kaims, ue. ‘Elements of Criticifm form a good 
title, but a woful book; full of falfe elements, and falfe criti- 
cifm. Briarr’s Le&tures on the Belles Lettres are no better, he 
being the mere ape of the French, and never venturing beyond 
his ieading-ftrings.’ 

Fercuson [Adam]. * The drieft [author] I ever remember 
to have read ; infomuch, that the moft intereffing fubje&s lofe 
all zatere/? in ‘his frigid pages.’ 

EnGLisH LancuaGe. * Now] will hazard a bold opinion, 
namely, that our language is infinitely more barbarous, ia all 
refpects, than it was in the days of Chaucer. For melody there 
is no comparifon. The é always pronounced in /poké and fhaké, 
&e. [ /pokey, foakey,] was alone fufficient to render it much more 
melodious.’ 

Frencu Lancuace. * How this pitiful tongue hath be- 
come fo prevalent I cannot account, unlefs it be in accomplifh- 
ment of the Scripture, Bleffed are the poor in fpirit, for they "peal 
be exalted’ Now this is Mr. Heron’s wit ! 

EnGLisH STAGE. ‘It is overwhelmed with floods of Irith 
nonfenfe, and fiuff more fiupid than ftupidity.’ 

CoMMENTATOR'S ON SHAKSPEARE, ‘ Such Criticifms make 
one quite fick. Ipecacuanha is a jett to thoughts that fhew an 
abfence of common underftanding.’— —* The nonfenfe-reading- 
and-expounding Steevens.’—* Warburton nomen ipfum fiule 
titia.” What it we fay—Nomine mutato? — 

Mr. Heron fpeaks difrefpectfully of the fourth book of the 
Dunciad: and we fuppofe he thinks himfelf privileged 
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to abufe that fatire, on the footing of the common maxim, that 
the injured have a right to complain. 

He is indeed of the generation of thofe apainft whom the poet 
directed his ridicule; but as Dr. Warburton was the greater 
offender, both by his Notes on the Dunciad, and all his other 
writings (particularly by bis Dedication tothe ** GENII of the 
nation,” the FREF-THINKERs) it is not to be wondered at, that 
Mr. Heron fhould join the pecuaria Arcadia in their outcry 
againft him, and pronounce * Gildon to be a critic of twice his 
fize.’ 

The Gildons and the Fferons have always been in alliance 
againft the Popes and the /Varburtozs ; and it is for their intereft 
to fupport one another. For, as the poet fays of Mr. Heron’s 
CREAT Critic, and his GREATER affociate John Dennis, Efq; 

“< Blockheads with reafon wicked wits abhor—” 
But we will not take leave of Mr. Heron with fo uncivil a falu- 
tation. He is no blockhead; he is, as Cafaubon faid of Cardai 
(and the comparifon will not offend him, confidering who ae 
what Cardan was, on his own confelfion), homo VENTOSI ingenit; 
to whom we may apply the celebrated lines in PARADISE RE- 
GAINED, as an exact delineation of his character and literary 
purfuits — ; 
Who reads 
Inceffantly, and to his reading brings not 
A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior, 
Uncertain and unfettled itill remains, 
Deep vers’d in books and fhallow in himfelf, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a {punge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the fhore. 


Par. Reg. B. IV. I. 3 


Art. IV. Affronomical Obfervations made at the Royal Obfervatory 
at Greenwich, from the year 1765 to the year 1783. By the 
Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, D.D. Aftronomer Royal, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Publifhed by the Prefident and Council of 
the Royal Society, at the Public Expence; in Obedience to his 
Majeity’s Command, Folio. Vol. I. and Part of Vol. II. to be 
compieted hereafter. 21. 7s. 6d. in Sheets. Elmfley. 1776 and 
1734. 

VY * are really at alofs how to account for the circum- 

ftance of this very important publication having efcaped 
cur notice, when the firit volume was publifhed, in 1776. Our 

Readers may, perhaps, be as much at a lofs how to account for 

our taking it up now, on the publication of a pzrt, only, of the 

fecond volume: this circumftance, however, we can readily ex- 


plain. The Prefident and Council of the Royal Society, under 
whole 
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whofe direction the work is publifhed, have, it feems, come to 
a refolution of publifhing thefe valuable obfervations more fre- 
guently; we are told, annually; that the aftronomical world may 
reap the benefit of them as (peedily as the nature of the under- 
taking will admit: they will not therefore come more regularly 
under our notice ‘in future, than they do at the prefent time, 

The Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich was founded by King 
Charles the Second, in 1675, at the inftance of Sir Jonas 
Moore, Knight, for the exprefs purpofe of determining the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, in order to find out the longitude at 
fea; and Mr. Fiamftead was appointed the firft royal aftronomer, 
with a falary of 100/. a year; another perfon was appointed, 
at the fame time, under the appellation of labourer, at a falary 
of 26/7, But although the walls of an obfervatory were ereéted, 
and an aftronomical obfervator appointed to it; yet, by a fa- 
tality which frequently attends the defigns of Kings and Em- 
perors, as well as of other people, not a fingle inftrument was 
provided, by means of which the obfervations might be made, 
To account for this very extraordinary circumftance, it will be 
fufficient to obferve, that Sir Jonas Moore, the firft mover, and 
fteady patron of this and many other equally Jaudable founda 
tions, eftavlifhed during that reign, unfortunately died before 
the work was completed; and Mr. Flamftead was left either to 
fit down contented with his falary and the bare walls of the 
building, which his reputation would not fuffer him to do, or 
to furnifh the inftruments himfelf, at an expence which he was 
very tll able to afford. He, however, fitted up a fector of feven 
feet sadius, provided with telefcopic fights; with which he 
began to fettle the relative places of the fixed ftars and planets, 
by obferving their diftances from one another. Sometime 
afterwards he procured a mural quadrant of the fame fize, and 
having fixed it in the plane of the meridian, proceeded to de- 
termine the right afcenfions and declinations of the celeftial 
bodies, by obferving with it the times of their tranfits over the 
meridian, and their diftances from the zenith. 

When we confider the great defects to which an inftrument 
of this kind is liable, ufed as a tranfit-inftrument, on account of 
the utter impofMfibility of making the whole of the arch fo true a 
plane as not to draw the telefcope in fome places out of the me- 
ridian, and, at the fame time reflect on the truth and accuracy 
of Mr. Flamftead’s obfervations, made with it, we cannot help 
admiring the great attention and dexterity of the obferver in 
guarding againft them. ‘This excellent aftronomer died on the 
igth of December 1719, in the 74th year of his age. 

An edition of the greater and more valuable part of Mr, 
Flamftead’s Obfervations, together with his Britifh Catalogue 
of the Fixed Stars, deduced from them, was publifhed in the 
N 4 year 
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year 1712, under the direction of Dr. Halley, but at the exe 
pence of his Royal Highnefs Prince George of Denmark, then 
Lord High Admiral of England, upon the reprefentation of 
feveral members of the Royal Society: and in 1775, a complete 
edition of all his Obfervations, together with the Britannic 
Gatalogue, was publifhed, in three volumes folio, under the 
title of Hifforia Cale/tis Britanni-a, by his widow, and bis fon- 
in-law, the late Mr. James Hodgfon, F. R.S. then Mafter of 
the Mathematical School in Chrift’s Hofpital, and formerly his 
affittant in the Obfervatory. 

Mr. Flamf&ead was fucceeded at the Royal Obfervatory by 
Dr. Halley; who found, as Mr, Flamftead had done before 
him} an obfervatory without inftruments. For the inftruments, 
which Mr, Flamftead ufed, being all his own, they had been 
taken away, on his deceafe, by his executors. Dr. Halley’s at- 
tention being principal'y direéted towards the eftablifhment of 
the theory of the Moon, for the important purpofe of deter- 
mining the longitude at fea, fitted up a tranfit-inftrument of 
five feet in length: which being completed near the end 
of the year 1721, he obferved, with great diligence, the right 
afcenfions of the Moon, during the four fucceeding years, by 
comparing the times of her tranfit over the meridian with the 
times of the tranfits of known fixed ftars. In 1725, a moft 
excellent mural quadrant, of eight feet radius, was finifhed for 
the Royal Obfervatory, under the direCtion of that excellent 
mechanic the late Mr. Geo. Graham, and divided by him with 
a degree of accuracy unknown before. It was on this inftru- 
ment that the quadrantal arc was firft divided into 96, and alfo 
into gO equal parts, or degrees, as a check on one another, 
The number 96 was made choice of, becaufe 64, the chord of 
which is equal to the radius, will admit of divifion by conti- 
nual bifeétion down to unity, which is not only the moft eafy, 
but the moft accurate of all modes of divifion: and as the 
tele(cope, or index ef the inftrument, carries a Vernier’s divid- 
jag plate to each fet of divifions, they become fo fevere a check, 
one on the other, that none but the moft careful and fkilful ar- 
tifts can venture to put them on the fame inftrument. With 
this inftrument Dr. Halley, ever afterward, determined the de- 
clinations and right afcenfions of the Moon, by obferving the 
diftance of her enlightened limb from the zenith, and by com- 
paring the times of its tranfits with the times of the tranfits of 
known fixed ftars over the fame inftrument, as had been prac- 
tifed by Mr. Flamttead: and it is remarkable, that notwith- 
ftanding Dr. Halley was 64 years of age when he went to 
Greenwich, and never had recourfe to an affiftant, it is faid, he 
fcarce ever miffed a tranfit of the Moon, which the ftate of the 
heavens would permit him to obferve, for 18 years. This emi- 
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nent aftronomer, philofopher, and mathematician, died on the 
rath of January 1742, in the 86th year of his age. 

Dr. Halley has been cenfured for obferving the tranfits of the 
Moon’s limb over the meridian by his mural quadrant, rather 
than by the tranfit-inftrument, which he had made ufe of before 
the quadrant was put up; and it is not, perhaps, in our power 
to exculpate him entirely. Dr. Halley, though one of the beft 
theoretical aftronomers that this or any other nation has ever 
produced, was not remarkable for accuracy in obferving ; and 
he even affected to defpife it in his ordinary conver/ation : but, 
if the cafe had been otherwife, it would not have been eafy for 
a man of 70 or 80 years of age to run from one infirument to 
another, and from that back to the firft, and make, and write 
down, five or fix obfervations in the fpace of two or three mi- 
nutes, the time which the Moon takes up in paffing the inftru~ 
ments. We may add, that he had the example of Flamftead for 
the practice ; and his ideas of praétical aftronomy did not lead 
him to enquire for improvements in the manner of making ob- 
fervations. Moreover, 40 years had elapfed from the time of 
Olaus Roemer, the celebrated Danifh aftronomer, who was the 
inventor of, and the firft who ufed, a tranfit-inftrument, with- 
out any one following his example before Halley; fo that the 
opinion of aftronomers could not then be fo decidedly in favour 
of tranfit-inftruments as it is now. 

The refults of Dr. Halley’s obfervations are publifhed in the 
fame volume with his Aftronomical Tables, under the title of 
Lune Meridiane Afcenfiones recta Grenovici obfervate, cum Com- 
puto noftro collate, until the beginning of December 1725, and 
after that time Lune Meridiane Longitudines, &c.; but his Ob- 
fervations were never printed, nor was it known, till very lately, 
what was become of them. They were found, by chance, about 
the year 1770, in the hands of a poor obfcure perfon, and pur- 
chafed, for a moderate fum, by the Commiffioners of the Board 
of Longitude, in whofe poffeffion they now are, 

On the death of Dr. Halley, adoubt could not be admitted with 
refpect to the perfon who ought to fucceed him: nor does it ap- 
pear that a doubt was entertained. Dr. Halley died on the 14th 
of January, and Dr. Bradley’s promotion to the place was an- 
nounced in the courfe of the fame month. 

Dr. Bradley continued the obfervations with the inftruments 
which had been ufed by Dr. Halley until the year 1750, with 
this difference in the mode of ufing them, that he obferved only 
the diftances from the zenith with the mural quadrant, and the 
tranfits over the meridian with the tranfit-inftrument. But as 
this acute and vigilant obferver could not be content to make 
obfervations with inftruments, the truth and accuracy of which 


he had not himfelf verified, he devifed, and put im pradtice, a 
method 
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method of examining, not only the accuracy of the divifions 
of his inftrument, which he found excellent, but the quan- 
tity of the total arch alfo; which, to his great regret, he 
found Jefs than a quadrant, or Go degrees, by about 16 fe~ 
conds. As he well knew, from long experience, that the 
error arifing from hence was much greater than he was liable 
to commit in making his obfervations, if this could be removed, 
which his experience in inftruments led him to think could be 
done, he applied to government, in 1748, for a new mural 
quadrant, and tranfit-inftrument; and, while the fuccefs of his 
petition was depending, requefled Mr. Bird, whom he had pointed 
out as the molt proper perfon for conftructing them, to confider 
how he could prevent the above menzioned misfortune in the 
new quadrant, which both of them concluded arofe fiom fome 
defeét in the conftru@jon of the old onc, that did not enable it 
to fupport its own weight when hanging in a vertical petition. 
Mr. Bird declares, in his ** Method of conftructing Mural 
Quadrants,” that he ** found the general plan of the old quae 
drant to be fuch as wil! be a }ifting teflimony of Mr. Graham’s 
great {kill in mechanics ;” and he afcribes the error, whicb Dr, 
Bradley found in it, to ** a defect in the manner of faftening 
the feveral parts together, probably (fays he) to the cocks and 
plates for that purpofe being of iron, which could not be forged 
into that advantageous fhape which I afterward contrived to 
give to thofe that were caft of brafs for the new quadrant, an 
oider for the making of which I received in February 174g.” 
The frame of the old quadrant was conftru€ted of bars of 
iron, and the arch, cn which the divifions were cut, of brafs. 
‘The new quadrant is made wholly of brafs, caft into bars at the 
fame time, and out of the fame pot of metal: the bars being fir 
calt of about three quarters of an inch thick, and afterwards 
r lled down to a quarter of an inch, in order to give them 
all the ftrength and ftiffnefs which could be obtained in that 
thicknefs. And, we are of opinion, that it is chiefly owing to 
thefe precautions that this inftrument has now been in a vertical 
pofition 36 years, without altering its igure fo much as to be- 
come fenlible to the moft acute and rigorous modes of trial, to 
which the ingenuity of man has been able to put it. We know 
what we hazard in fporting this opinion: the authorises for a 
contrary one are great enough to make prudent men tremble at 
the thoughts of even hinting a doubt of them. Buta fpirit of 
inguiry has gone forth in the prefent times which fubmits not 
to authorities, though ever fo great, or to opinions however 
f.nct:hed, where reafons can be advanced againft them ; and as 
we fulpect that fome very fubitantial ones may be given for fup- 
poliaz that the alteration, in the figure of the old quadrant, at 
Greenwich, arifes from the variability of heat and cold, rather 
thaa trom a defect ia the mode of putting the feveral parts to- 
gether, 
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ether, we fhall, with all due deference to the Spinions of thofe 
who think otherwife, venture to produce them. 

The quantity by which the arch was found, by Dr. Brad- 
ley, to have fhortened, was 16 feconds of a degree, or zo230 
of its whole length ; which, according to the experiments and 
obfervations of Mr. Smeaton, recorded in the 48th volume of 
the Philofophical TranfaG@tions, might be effected by an altera- 
tion of about 14° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the tempera- 
ture of the atmofphere, We are totally ignorant, and probably 
ever {hall be fo, what the ftate of the atmofphere was when the 
arch was put on, and divided; but, as Dr. Halley firft began 
to obferve with this inftrument in the month of December, it is 
not improbable that it was divided fometime in the preceding 
fummer, and confequently in a pretty warm ftate of the air: 
now, if Dr. Bradley tried the figure of it in a ftate of the atmo- 
{phere which was 14 degrees of Fahrenhcit’s thermometer, 
colder than that in which the inftrument was put together and 
divided, it is evident that the brafs arch would have contracted 
more by i<zsoth part of itfelf, or 16 feconds of a degree, than 
the iron radii would have done, and confequently would appear 
to be lefs than a quadrant by that quantity; though, if it had 
been tried in a warmer fiate of the air, it might have been found 
very right, or even as much greater than go degrees, as it was 
then fhort of it. Indeed, we fee no caufe to conclude that it is 
impofMible for fuch an inftrument to appear fometimes a whole 
minute lefs than it ought to do, fince fuch an appearance would 
be produced by a change in the atmofphere of about 53 or 54 
degrees. Burt let this be as it may, nothing can be plainer than 
that a very confiderable error muft ever arife from this caufe; 
and it would be, at leaft, a very curious experiment to try the 
figure of this inftrument in two very extreme itates of the atmo- 
{phere. 

The new inftruments were finifhed, and ready for ufe, in the 
fummer of the year 17503 and the new quadrant was then fixed 
upon the weft fide of the pier, for the purpo’e of obferving the 
altitudes, or rather zenith diftances, of fuch ftars as pafs north 
of the zenith of Greenwich ; Dr. Bradley intending, as foon as 
he had made a fufficient number of obfervations this way, to re- 
move it to the eaftern fide of the pier, and obferve the zenith 
diftance of ftars which pafs fouth of the zenith of Green- 
wich. His defign, in making thefe obfervations, was to de- 
termine the latitude of the Obfervatory by a mode of his own, 
which had never been put in practice before, and which deter- 
mines the latitude independent of the declinations of the objeéts 
which are ufed, and even of the refractions alfo. It would lead 
us too far on one fide of our object, in this place, to explain the 
method fully; nor would it anfwer any great purpofe, unlefs 
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we were able to give alfo the obfervations which were made 
for determining this point: we cannot help adding, however, 
that we, in common with every Britifh aftonomer, have caufe 
to lament that the Doctor’s papers have fallen into the hands of 
a body, which has either not leifure or not inclination to pub- 
lith them *, 

In the fpring of 1753, the Doétor having fatisfied himfelf 
with refpect to obfervations of ftars near the Pole, removed the 
quadrant to the eaft fide of the pier; but before he did thar, he 
and Mr. Bird, each of them feparately, and by two different 
methods, examined the figure of the inflrument, By the firft of 
them, Dr. Bradley made the arc 2 feconds I<fs than a quadrant, 
and Mr, Bird made it one fecond and a half lefs: and, by the 
fecond method, Dr. Brad'ey made it three quarters of a fecond, 
and Mr. Bird half a fecond more than a quadrant, or go de- 
grees. “This was after the inftrument had hung three years in 
a vertical pofition. On the 28th of July 1759, after this initru- 
ment had been fufpended in a vertical pofition more than nine 
years, the Dodior tried its figure again, and could not find that 
it differed by any fenfible quantity from a complete quadranr, 
This laft trial was in very hot weather; and the two firft in 
very cold, fo that it is evident, neither hot nor cold weather, 
nor the weight of this inftrument, have any material effect on 
its figure. 

Such are the principal inffruments with which the Obferva.- 
tions at the Royal Obfervatory are made ; but befide the tranfit- 
inftrument and mural quadrant, there were added, at the fame 
time, to the inftruments at the Royal Obdfervatory, a moveable 
quadrant of 40 inches radius, made by Mr. Bird; a moft ex- 
cellent clock, made by Mr. Shelton, under the direction of Mr. 
Graham, with a compound pendulum, of that kind which is 
ufually called the gridiron pendulum, invented, or at leaft firft 





* Dr. Bradley’s papers were taken away by his executors, as thofe 
of his predeceflors had been; and are, at prefent, locked up in the 
archives of the Univerfity of Oxford. The Board of Longitude (we 
believe we are correct in our information) have repeatedly offered to 
print and publifh them at their own expence ; but their propofais 
have as often been rejected. In the mean time, the national cha- 
racter, at leaft as far as regards fcience, is called in queition by one 
of the moft extraordinary pud/ic papers that ever was handed from 
the Minifter of one great nation to that of another; in which it is 
afferted that the fituation of the Britifh Royal Obfervatory is not 
known within 11 feconds of longitude, or rirTEEN SECONDS OF 
LATITUDE. But whenever the papers of Dr. Bradley are made pub- 
lic, it will be evident to all, that the latitude of that Obfervatory 
cannot poflibly admit of an error of a fingle fecond ; and that the 


fituation of no Opdjeryatory on earth is fo wel] eftablifhed as that of 
Greenwich, 
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conftruéted by the late Mr. John Harrifon, maker of the time- 
keepers for difcovering the longitude at fea; and a Newtonian 
reflecting telefcope, of fix feet focal length, made by the Jate 
Mr. James Short: there were before in the Obfervatory, the 12 
feet zenith fector, made by Mr. Graham, with which Dr. Brad- 
ley had difcovered the aberration of the fixed ftars, and the nuta- 
tion of the earth’s axis ; a fmall equatorial fector, made by the 
fame gentleman; three refracting telefcopes, of different powers 
and lengths, and a wire-micrometer fitted to one of them. In 
1760, were added to thefe, a reflecting telefcope, of two feet 
focal length, and a divided objet-glafs micrometer, both made 
by Mr. Short, for the purpofe of obferving the tranfit of Venus 
in1761. Thefe formed the apparatus of inftruments belonging to 
the Royal Obfervatory at the death of Dr. Bradley, which hap- 
pened on the 12th of July 1762; and he was fucceeded by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Blifs, Savilian Profeflor of Geometry in the 
Univerfity of Oxford, in the fame month. 

Mr. Blifs being too old, and too infirm, when he was ap- 
pointed, to make any material alterations either in the inftru- 
ments or the mode of obferving, contented himfelf with purfuing 
the fteps of his great predeceilor. Mr. Blifs died in September 
1764, and the place was kept vacant till March 1765, for the 
Rev. Dr. Mafkelyne, the prefent Aftronomer Royal, who was 
then at Barhadoes, under the appointment of the Board of Lone 
gitude, for the purpofe of trying Mr. Harrifon’s marine time- 
keeper, according to the Act of the 14th of Queen Anne, 

Several inftruments have been added fince the appointment of 
Dr. Mafkelyne, and many alterations have been made in thofe 
which were in the Obfervatory before. For inftance, a moft 
excellent achromatic telefcope of 46 inches focal length, with a 
treble object-glafs, and a divided achromatic object-glafs micro- 
meter, adapted to it, have been made by Mr. Dollond; two 
large equatorial fectors, by Mr. Siffon; and fome other inftru- 
ments of lefs confequence. Achromatic objeét-glafles have alfo 
been applied to the telefcopes of the tranfit-inftrument, and new 
quadrant, and the magnifying power of the former increafed b 
taking away the two combined eye-glafles, and fubftituting a 
ingle deep eye-glafs in their ftead ; which eye-glafs is moveable 
ina direGtion paraWel to the horizontal wire which is in the foe 
cus of the telefcope, for the purpofe of rendering each of the 
ive vertical wires fucceffively diftin@, as well as the objeét, at 
the inftant of its tranfit over them. Finer wires have alfo been 
applied in the foci of both thefe inftruments. Gold points have 
sen applied on the central plates and arches of both quadrants, 
for adjufting the plumb-lines, as being lefs fubjeé to tarnifh by 
the corrofive quality of the air than thofe made in brafs. 
A new fpirit-level, ground with a regular curvature on the in- 
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fide of the tube, has been made by Mr. Nairne for the purpofé 
of adjufting the axis of the tranfit-inftrument; but we are jn- 
formed that this has fince been laid afide, and a plumb-line level 
fubfticuted in its ftead, by’Mr. Dollond. Some improvements 
have been made in the mounting and conftruion of the fix feet 
Newtonian reflector; and ruby pallets have alfo been fubfti- 
tuted, inftead of the fteel ones, in the clock by which the tranfits 
are obferved, the ftecl ones having been found much worn, 

Having given a very full and explicit account of the inftru- 
ments, Dr. Mafkelyne next proceeds to explain the obferva- 
tions themfilves, and to mention fuch particulars, relating to 
them, as are neceflary to make them underftood by others, 
and to enable fuch as chufe it, to make deduétions from them, 
The fir, and as might be expected, by much the moft volu- 
minous part of the firft volume, is that of the obfervations at 
the tranfit-inftrument from the fpring of the year 1765 to the 
end of 1774: it contains the obferved times of the tranfits of 
the Sun, Moon, fixed ftars, and planets over the meridian. 
This part contains alfo all fuch mifcellaneous obfervations as 
depend wholly on the time by the clock; as the eclipfes of Ju- 
piter’s fatellites, eclipfes of the Sun and Moon, and occulta- 
tions of the fixed ftars and planets by the Moon. It contains 
alfo all fuch obfervations and remarks as relate to the manage- 
ment and adjuftment of the clock and tranfit-inftrument. 

Then follow the obferved meridional zenith diftances of the 
Sun, Moon, fixed ftars, and planets, at the mural quadrant, 
from the beginning of May 1765 to the end of the year 1769, 
together with the heights of the barometer and thermometer, 
both within and without doors, for the purpofe of corredting 
the mean refractions. 

We have next obfervations of the meridional zenith diftances 
of a great variety of fixed ftars, which pafs the meridian near 
the zenith of Greenwich, taken with the zenith fe€tor, the face 
of the inftrument being turned alternately eaft and weft, in the 
Jatter end of the year 1768, and the beginning of the year 1769, 
for the purpofe of determining the errors of the line of collima- 
tion of the two mural quadrants. 

Obfervations of the very fplendid comet that made its appear- 
ance in the year 1769 follow; after which the obferved meri- 
dional zenith diftances of the Sun, Moon, fixed ftars, and 
planets, are continued until the end of the year 1770, and are 
fucceeded by obfervations of the comet of that year. 

The zenith diftances for the years 1771, 1772, and 1773, fole 
Jow in order, and are fucceeded by obfervations of the comets 
of 1771 and 1773; and the obferved zenith diftances of the Sun, 
Moon, &c. for 1774 terminate the obfervations contained in the 


firft volume. 
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’ "The obfervations in the fecond volume are of the fame kind 
with thofe which have been defcribed in the firft ; and followin 
the fame order, except that the obfervations with the zenith 
fefor, and the obfervations of the comet of 1779, are not inter- 
mixed with the obferved meridional zenith diftances of the Sun, 
Moon, fixed ftars, and planets, made with the mural quadrant. 
In that part of the fecond volume already publifhed, the ob- 
fervations are brought down to the end of the year 1783. 

To the firft volume are annexed, by way of fupplement, a 
large collection of very ufeful tables; conftructed by the Aftro- 
nomer Royal, for facilitating the computations of the apparent 
places of the fixed ftars, and reducing obfervations of the pla- 
nets. They are 56 in number, and are preceded by an intro- 


duction equally learned and perfpicuous, Wa 
e 





Art. V. An Inquiry into the Fine Arts. By Thomas Robertfon, 
Minifter of Dalmeny, and Fe!low of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Vol. the Firit. 4to. 18s. Boards. Cadell. 


O point out the true bufinefs of the fine arts, to indicate 

the feveral objects which they have to attain, and to 

afign to each its proper limits, powers, and purfuits, not only 

requires a practical knowledge in all the arts of ingenuity and 

refinement, but a fpeculative, enlightened, and philofophic 
mind. 

We have writings on plans fomewhat fimilar to the work be- 
fore us, by Count Algarotti, by Mr. Webbe, and by others of 
literary.eminence ; and yet neither artifts, nor lovers of the fine 
arts, feem inclined to regard their effays as claffical, or fuch as 
have exhaufted the fubject ; which was therefore open to who- 
ever had courage to enter the lifts. Indeed, if any one of 
the arts feemed at prefent lefs in want of hiftorica! refearch, or 
elementary difcuffion, than another, it was Music, upon which 
feven or eight huge volumes have been fo lately publifhed. And 
whether, with the afliftance of thefe, and from the gift of fupe- 
rior penetration, tafte, and knowledge, Mr. Robertion has been 
enabled to throw new light on the fubject, and open new views 
to artifts, an examination of his work mutt fhew. 

The title of this book, though not accurate, is alluring; and 
we look on works concerning the fine arts as the entremets of 
our literary repafts: with which, after the more folid tood, we 
are glad to amufe ourfelves. 

In the Introductory Difcourfe, the Author denies that the arts 
are imitative. —Mufic, which he does not here mention, has cer- 
tainly but few natural productions, or effects, to imitate; but 
painting and poetry have all the works of nature to delineate and 
defcribe. Yet, though artifts fometimes quit nature for the 
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fports of imagination, by which agreeable monfters are often 
generated, nature mu/? be the bafis and grand archetype of their 
general configurations and colouring. 

There is much common-place, and fuperficial reafoning, 
which pafles off in converfation, where it may happen that fome 
of the hearers are ftill lefs enlightened than the fpeaker ; but in 
books, which are purchafed at an expence of money, and perufed 
at a further expence of time, we expect fomething in return, 
that will inftruct or amufe, in proportion to the coft. 

The firft 13 pages of the Introduétion are fpent by the Author 
in proving nothing; in difputing with himfelf, as any one of 
his readers might have dene, as much perhaps to his profit and 
recreation, whether the fine arts are imitative or not: a queftion 
whi has wholly left where he found it. 

«Pe WW. He wants a theory which can be inftrutive without 
fludying much; but of what ufe are the principles of a written 
Janguage without books? The elements of architecture, with- 
€ out feeing or conftructing buildings to illuftrate them? Of bo- 
tany, without plants? Or of poetry, without verfe? 

This Preface, or introdutory difcourfe, is indigefted, un- 
connected, and throws no light on the fubject or manner in 
which the Author intends to treat it. 

Many of his affertions are loofe, thrown out at random, and 
erroneous ; particularly when he boldly pronounces that ‘ the 
fine arts, poetry excepted, have never flourifhed in our ifland fo 
much as they have done upon the continent. Not having fine ar- 
tifts, we are in danger of not knowing what are the fine arts; for 
in architecture, painting, fculpture, and chiefly mufic, we not 
only do not execute ourfelves, but fcarcely know what is exe- 
cuted by others. How can we, in this cafe, fpeak of the fine 
arts? How can we judge of the tafte of polifhed nations, ancient 
and modern ; or even reafon upon human nature in general? Can 
we underftand, for example, the difpute about ancient and mo- 
dern mufic? ‘There is even a rifk of being ridiculous, when we 
talk upon the fubjeét.’ 

We can neither fubfcribe to thefe aflertions, nor let them pafs 
uncenfured. This is not a place for Jong difcuflions on the 
comparative view of the prefent ftate of the fine arts in the feve- 
ral countries of Europe; but we think that architecture, paint- 
ing, and fculpture, fo far from flourifhing /e/s in England than 
in other countries, are now cultivated more /ucce/sfully here than 
elfewhere, Every candid judge of thefe arts, who has lately 
made the tour of Europe, readily allows that our archite&ture ie 
in a ftyle more elegant, fimple, and Grecian, thag in any other 
part of Europe; that a fchool of painting has been formed here 
within thefe twenty years, if not equal to the beft times of 


Italy, at leaft fuperior to any, either there or elfewhere, which 
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fubfifts at prefent; nor has fculpture been neglected during this 
prriod, as many monuments of exquifite workmanfhip, of va- 
rious kinds, will long continue to teflify. 

With refpect to pradtical mufic, it is at prefent in no higher 
ftate of cultivation in any part of the world than in England. 
The numerous and well-difciplined bands, and number of ex- 

quifite folo players of London being fuch, as no other capital in 
a univerfe can equal: and the Commemoration of Handel, the 
Operas, Oratorios, and innumerable public and private concerts, 
as well as the many admirable performers, particularly on keyed. 
inftruments among the ladies of our country, muft convince per 
fons who vifit public places, or are much admitted into the beft 
company, that we are neither deficient in executing mufic our- 
felves, nor incompetent judges of what is executed by others, 

It will perhaps be faid, that both the mufic and performers 
are in general foreigners: granted; but there is no country in 
Europe, which does not entertain foreizn muficians: Italy it 
felf has always liftened to Spaniards, Flemings, and ieoanan, 
as wel] as natives; France has now Piccini, Sacchini and Gluck 
in its fervice ; and Germany has at all times profited from the 
tafte and talents of Italy, 

Why we fhould be lefs able to ‘ underftand the difpute about 
ancient and modern mufic’ than our neighbours, does not ap- 
pear ; as we are in pofleffion of the fame books and materials, on 
which to build fyftems and form conjectures: and few and dark 
as thefe books and materials may be, we have perhaps thrown 
away as much time in their difcuflion, as hath been beftowed 
on them by any other learned nation in Europe. 


Cuap. 1, Theory of Modern Mufe. 

Some of the definitions given in this chapter are from good 
writers on the theory of mufic. “There appears, however, the 
confufion incident to an inexpert compiler, and the obfcurity 
of awriter who does not clearly underftand himfelf. For ex- 
ample *, {peaking of the different degrees of force with which 
found may be produced or delivered, how loofe and unfcientific 
is it to talk of /ow, as oppofed to oud? Loud and oft. frong and 
feeble, high and low, acute and grave, convey a true idea of cp- 
pofition; but Jud and fw, imply only frong and grave. But all 
he means to fay feems vielefs, when the expreffive and compres 
heafive terms are attended to, that are univerfally adopted from 
ltaly, or tranflated by the reft of Europe: and with refpect to 
light and thade, from the different degrees of force given to 
eid by minute augmentation and diminution, the art has re- 
ceived more improvement and embellifhment within thefe few 
years, than in any other particular. 





er * P. 39. 
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All that the Author fays concerning the poli/fh of founds, is 
implied, and perfedtly underfteod, by 4 good, a /weet, a fmooth 
mellifluous quality of tone. Who cver heard Gisrdini’s vio- 
lin, Fifcher’s hautbois, Mrs. Sheridan’s or Mrs. Bates’s voice, 
without applying to them one or all of thefe epithets? 

P. 47. All the terms ufed by the Romans in fpeaking of the 
declaiming voice are now out-numbered, in Italy, by thofe applied 
to the finging voice. 

48. Undoes all the little that had been done in feveral pre- 
vious pages, as to the meafure of vocal or inftrumental force. 

The tune, or tone, of a voice or inftrument depends chiefly 
on nature and the inftrument-maker— but time, on inftruGion 
and ftudy. The Author muft greatly confufe and diftrefs a 
young mufical reader in faying, * that tune is nothing elfe but 
time.” But tune is not time in the ufual eftablifhed fenfe of time 
in mufic. Who thinks of undulations when time is talked of! 
His diftin@tions in this place, therefore, only tend to render a 
plain matter obfcure. 

The divifion of meafure (55.) into dual and triple propor- 
tions, or flownefs and quicknefs, is wholly unintelligible ; and 
when the Author fays, that time naturally falls into two divi- 
fions, he appears to be totally wide of truth and experience. 
Indeed, we remember not to have feen any explication of mufi- 
cal meafures and proportions fo intricate, and unlikely to be 
under{tood, as this. 

His long fection on tune, as he calls it, or rather tone, and 
mufical intervals, with their ratios and proportions, puzzled by 
his own remarks, is a fubject that has been fo often better treated, 
that we fear it will meet with few readers, and afford thofe 
readers but little profit. Let a philofopher teach the theory of 
found, and a mujfician the pra€tice. A f{matterer, a compiler, in 
fhort a dilettante, has no knowledge in either to fpare. He is 
himfelf feeling his way in darknefs and ob{curity ; and fancies 
he is going ftrait forward, when, if his eyes were opened by 
true {cience, he would find himfelf making deviations from the 
line of truth, fimilar to thofe in the illuftration he has given, 
Pp. 75, of the difference between a mufical and a {peaking voice. 

This work might have been ufeful to the Author, as a mufi- 
cal common-place or memorandum-book to turn to, when his 
{cience or his memory failed him; but it is neither fufficiently 
original, ingenious, profound, or clear, to be of great ufe to the 
Public. Every fubjeét of which he treats having, of late years, 
been more ably and accurately difcufled. 

110. Atter beftowing fo many pages on definitions and rules 
of compofition, the Author, in pure predileétion for the wild 
and national mufic of Scotland, tells us, that * nothing fome- 
times mifleads fo much as the very term ru/e. In the Scottifh 
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mufic, fome of the fineft melodies in Europe begin in one key, and 


end in another.’ But whoever undertakes (0 write a grammar 
of the Englith tongue, means to recommend pure Englifh, fuch 
as is {poken by well educated people at court and in the capital, 
and written by the learned ; not the patois and jargon of Devon- 
fhire, Yorkthire, or Scotland ¢. The ploughman’s language, or 
the ploughman’s whiftle, wants no treatifes or mafters: our 
Author fet off with mufic as one of the fine arts; and now it is 
debafed by artifts, and beft in a native and unprincipled garb. 

His illuftration of the mufical term modulation (111.) may 
contain fome internal light ; but it is like that of a dark-lantern, 
the luminous fide of which is either clofed, or turned towards 
himfelf. 

His rules of compcfition ate the common rules that have been 
in all books of mufical rudiments ever fince the invention of 
counterpoint ; nor have his remarks and explanations rendered 
the matter fhorter, or clearer. On the contrary, we fear the 
rules he Jays down will only be underftood by thofe who already 
know them, and are in need of no fuch infireG@tions, Old John 
Playford’s, or Mafter Chrift. Simpfon’s Introduc?ian convey more 
knowledge in fewer words. 

(116.) The Author’s rules for the approximation and ufe of 
the harmonics in compofition are not very clear; and when he 
fays, that the chord F, A, c, d, or D, I’, A, B, is figured with 
a fixth, and called Chord of the /ixth greater, he fhould have 
added, in French mufic; for we have no fuch diftinGlion in 
Enzland; and each of thefe chords, when figured, requires a ¢. 

CuHap. Il. Theory of Ancient Alufic 

The ftyle of this Author in treating of modern mufic, con 
cerning which he may be fuppofed to have the cleareft ideas, 
is frequently confufed and inaccurate; but, in treating of an- 
cient mufic, which fo few underftand,, however grammatical 
and well arranged the words may be, if wholly unintelligible. 
Let our Reader try what he can make“of the following period 
concerning the genera of ancient mulic: 

P. 144. ‘On merely glancing at the genera, we fee they are far from 
being only nominal diftin€tions. They exhibit differences that are 
ferious: objects that are extremely unlike. In the datonum, the in- 
tervals approach neareft to equality: there is only the difference of 
the tone and femitone, or half-tone. In the chroma, the breach 
widens; there is the leap from the half-tone, to the trihemitone, or 
three half-tones. In the exharmonium, there is a very difruption : 
the {mall intervals becoming fmaller, and the large interval larger ; 
for we have the defis, or quarter-tone, and the ditone, or two whole 
tones: that is, eight quarter-tones. The diatonum, from moderate 
intervals and lefs variety, feems formed for regularity and order ; 
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for ferene fubjects and general ufe: a mufic in which all can par. 
take. Hence appears it to have been called Qucixwispcr, more agree 
able to the nature of all men; alfo, manly and auftere ; meaning, that 
it was more of a tranquil and undifturbed fpirit. ‘The other two 
are formed for emotion; and that in more ways than one: either 
by the more frequent ufe of their fmaller intervals, or of their 
larger ; deriving hence adouble chara¢ter. Hence feems the chroma 
to have been called by Ariftides Quintilianus, jdiccv xas yorgor, very 
weet, and alfo mournful: drawing its latter character, perhaps, from 
the leffer third, and its former from the fmall and gentle fteps by 
femitone : in the words of Vitruvius, from its /uétili /olertia ac cre- 
britate. But the capacity of the exbarmonium was more diverfe : for, 
on the one hand, it was faid to be xiv, mild and placid; on the 
other, xysfixer, roufing and animating. Hence the enharmonium, 
xirrisov Tov yerriy the moft beautiful of the genera, according to Plu- 
tarch, and getting its name from its excellence, had, of all others, 
the greateft powers ; for, by ufing chiefly its {mall intervals, it gave the 
exprefion of grace and delicacy, calming and compofing the mind; 
by ufing chiefly its large interval, it rofe to that czusoluc, maje/ffy, 
gravity, for which it was fo highly diftinguifhed; and laftly, from 
an intermixture of the two kinds, fo unlike to one another, feemto 
have arifen thofe effects, of which the ancients fpeak with wonder: 
exciting enthufiafm, fury, and diforder. With a view to this latt 
cafe, probably, it was held to be ax;s2:rep, more exguifite; and 
requiring great exertion, fays Ariftoxenus, to accuitom the fenfes 
toit. Ic called upon the hearer to quicken, to agitate himfelf, to 
become enraptured. From not attending to thefe circumftances, 
giving the enharmonium oppofite qualities, tranflators and critics 
have thought, fome, that the ancient text was fpurious; others, 
that it fhould be rejected as contradictory : while, in the mean time, 
they do not difguife, that it is confirmed by other paffages, and by 
the uniform teftimony of all ancient writers.’ : 

Even what this writer has taken from others, by changing 
the order of the -words, either to difguife the plagiarifm, or with 
intention to better the expreflion, becomes unintelligible in his 
hands. (163.) * The feven fpecies of diapafon, notwithftand- 
ing (of) the tunings remained always inviolate. Yet whatever 
were the methods ufed in practice, we fhal]l never underftand 
what the ancients have written upon the theory, without having 
the methods we have explained, of changing the mode lying in 
our eye. 

The diagram given (161.) of the feven perfect modes is only 
the lower {pecies of octaves in the key of A or © natural, which, 
with all the ufual affiftance of Meibomius and Burette, and the 
Memuirs of the Academie des Infcrip.; with the paper of Sir Fr. 
H. Eyles Styles, on the Greek Modes, in the Phil. Tranfa@tions, 
and the more recent labours of Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Bur- 
ney upon the ancient Greek mufic, we fear will not much en- 
lighten his readers by the difcoveries he has made in that ab- 
{trufe fubje&, 

4 185. In 
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185. In adapting, without acknowledgment, the very words 
of Dr. Burney * concerning the unrelative modulation of old 
church mufic, and its folemn, wild, and melancholy effect, the 
Author tells us, that ‘ it is but of late, that Pergele/i has prace 
tifed the fame tranfitions, and with admirable effect.” Now, 
we know not of any fuch modulation as he is defcribing in the 
works of the graceful and elegant Pergolefi. Palefrina, fays 
Dr. Burney +, ** begins his Stabat mater, which is ftil! ufec in the 
Pope’s Chapel, by three /ucceffive common chords, with fharp 34s, 
to this bafs, A, G, F, defcending diatonically.” Perhaps Mr. 
Robertfon, having never heard of any Stabat mater, but that of 
Pergolefi, imagined the affigning one to Paleftrina, a miftake. 

189 to 193. He denies the knowledge, or, at leaft, the ufe, 
of harmony, or mufic in parts, to the ancients, in the very words 
of Dr. Burney’s confutations of the Abbé Fraguier. Burette, 
and the Abbé Du Bos, are all his. Of Plato’s famous paflage, 
the fame, only mixing the original Greek with the Englifh. 
Merfennus and Claude le Jeune—the fame. 

196. His whole chapter of Rhythm is drawn from the fame 
fource—except his long the/is and /hort arfis—which Dr. B. has 
more decoroufly exprefled by ~~. See p. 205, beating time. 

208. He refines on the enthufiafm of Arift. Quintilianus, till 
it becomes bombaft. And fays, that © without enthufiafm, there 
can be no fine art.’ Granted—but neither A. Quintilianus, nor 
Mr. R. are compofing mufic : they are writing didactic; treatifes 
on a fine art, which, perhaps, would be better accomplifhed, 
without enthufiafin. 

P. 209. His whole fection on the Mufica Metrica, differing 
more from what has lately been publifhed upon ancient mufic, 
than any other part of this Author’s enquiries, we at firft in- 
tended to give it as a fpecimen of his ftyle, and manner of com- 
municating information on this dark fubject; but, on a perufal, 
we find it is too long for our infertion:—it is however the be- 
ginning of this fection only, which feems the Author’s own 
property. P. 216 belongs to Roufleau—the reft to others. 
Indeed, he differs from other writers chiefly in words and manner. 
Being unable to give new information, he difguifes the old in a 
language very ill adapted to convey clear ideas, 

220. What the Author fays here in deience of the frequent 
change of meafures in the old French Opera mufic, is totally 
overfet by the practice of that nation in their prefent Operas. 
Gluck, Piccini, and Sacchini, have all diftinguifhed air from 
recitative, by conftantly confining one movement to one mea- 
fure. 





* Hift. of Muf. Vol. I. p. 65. + 14. Note (g). 
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‘ All oftave-notes, fay muficians, are precifely the fame.” We 


believe no mufician ever faid fo; at leaft in print. It is only 
true, that the harmony of any one found is likewife harmony to 
all its oGlaves. Unifon is exactly the fame; o€tave only fimilar; 
indeed fo fimilar, that a man and woman, or man and boy, may 
magadize, as the Greeks called it, in finging, and the ignorant 
fancy they perform in unifon. 

225. Whoever, in treating the fubj<ect, except perhaps Dr. 
Pepulch, did not endeavour, at leaft, to write as clearly as poffible ? 
Mutfical authors are here, we think, fomewhat unfairly charged 
with dogmatizing, and a fondnefs for myitery, and keeping their 
knowledge as fecret as pofible. 

“© The fubjcct ittelf is dark,” fays Tartini, ** all the doubt, 
difficulty, and obfcurity a reader meets with, therefore, fhould not 
be wholly afcribed to the author.” We have read many books 
on the fubjcat, written with different abilities, but do not re- 
collect any one in which the author, fo far from keeping his 
trade a fecret, did not not only tell all he knew, but even more. 
For it does not feem as if any one of them thought it to be his 
bufinefs to confefs ignorance of any thing. ‘* Afk a compofer, 
why he pafles fo often into a new oétave: he cannot tell ; per- 
haps, becaule theory forbids him.” This is both feeble and un- 
juft, When it is {aid that al] confonance and diflonance are con- 
tained within the o¢tave, in practice it is true, though the ratios 
{peak a different language in theory. But as D’Alembert fays, 
we are obliged, in practice, to approximate, by means of the 
o¢tave, founds that are too remote for our hands to grafp. 

228. What the Author means by time and tune being the 
fame thing, is mathematically {peaking. Vibrations, which af- 
certain degrees of gravity, are numbered—fo are the pulfations of 
time—but it is an equivocal and unclear way of fpeaking. 

When this Author ventures to go without leading-ftrings, 
which is very feldom, he totters about and ftumbles upon odd 
notions. * Let us lay hold of an interval,’ fays he, p. 228. 
What he calls the rhythmus of the oétave, is a mifapplication, 
and an abufe of words, which in feience cannot be too carefully 
avoided. Rhythmus for ratios and coincidences of vibrations, is 
what few will expect, and {till fewer underftand. 

235- ©In the charming old mufic of Scoiland, a fourth is un- 
known.’ Of this we have doubts, which, for want of genuine 
copies of ancient Scots tunes before us, we are now unable to 
folve. 

236. Is a loofe unprincipled page of badinage and jocularity, 
at which fcience cannot Jaugh, and ignorance will triumph. 

238. Rameau’s origin of the minor mode is inaccurately 

ftated. ‘The indication of the minor mode, Rameau calls the 


Blont tremulous motion of the major 3d and 5th, below the gee 
nerator 
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nerator C. In the firft edition of D’Alembert’s Effay, it was de~ 
rived from the trembling of F, A flat ; in the 2d from G, E flat. 
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Sut how unfcientific and confufed is this explanation—‘* he ob- 
tained the major mode in both hands !” 

240. Tartini’s 3d found, and the fyftem founded upon it, are 
defcribed in fuch a way, as will only be intelligible to thofe who 
have already made themfelves acquainted with it in the original 
treatife of Tartini, or in his commentators, M. Serre of Ge- 
neva, or Mr. Stillingfleet. Mr. Robertfon gives the wrong 3d 
ound: 2 inftead of 1, following Tartini’s firft account, which 
has been fhewn to be wrong: of this he feems to be ignorant. 

245. Rameau gives the radiations of a fingle found; Tartini 
driws them to a focus. Mr. Robertfon expatiates and declaims 
onall occafions, which, when well done, amufes, but feldom 
inftu’s, Whatever is to faften on the mind, and become a 
partof its eflence, muft be clofe, comprefled, and demontftrative 
reaforing. The French more frequently render dark and ab- 
ftrufefubje&ts p/eafant than profitable, by badinage. We could 
with tiis Author, if he goes on with his enquiry into other 
arts, ts attend to ftyie; to be more logical and exact in the 
ufe of vords; and not content himfelf with compiling from 
the fciexce and opinions of others, but try to give us, 
when hi: knowledge and ideas are better digefted, fomething 
from his own fource, which fhall convince us that he is poffefled 
of a fufficent degree of information concerning the feveral ree 
fined and fabtil queftions he has to difcufs, and of thofe powers 
of mind tha: are fufficient to inftruét and guide curious enquirers 
into the arcana of thefe arts. 

Yr 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 2 





Art. VI. Fabulous Hiftories, defigned for the Inftruétion of Chil- 
dren, refpecting their Treatment of Animals. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
1zmo. 2s.6d. Longman, &c. 1786. 

W* are glad to fee this excellent preceptrefs extending her 

plans, for the benefit of the rifing generation, to every 


branch of moral inftruction proper for young minds ; and par- 
O 4 ticularly, 
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ticularly, we now rejoice to find her inculcating benevolence to 
the brute creation ; a point too often overlooked by thofe who 
aré intfufted with the important bufinefs of education. £* Poor 
dumb fowls,” faid an honeft Shropfhire farmer, ** they conno’ 
fpeak for “emfelves, and no bedy fpeaks for ’em.—I wifh th’ 
Porfon wou’d preach againft cock- fighting :—tho’, mayhap, that 
would make the "Squire angry, and do no good, in the eend,””— 
The humane farmer, howeve:, flarted a good idea; and we 
heartily wifh that the clergy, of all denominations, would purfue 
it—as did the reverend and worthy Mr. Granger *, fome years 
ago, when he preached, and publifhed, a fermon againtft cruelty 
to the brute creation: See Review, Vol. XLVIT. p. 4a. 

© It certainly,’ as Mrs. Trimmer obferves in her Prefatory 
A 'vertifement, € comes within the compa{s of Cdri/tian benevo- 
lence, to thew compaffion to the animal creation; and a good 
mind naturally inclines to do fo, But as, through an erroneous 
education, or bad example, many children contract habits, of 
tormenting inferior creatures, before they are conictous of giving 
them pain,—or fall into the contrary fault of immzderate tenders 
nefsto them; itis hoped, that an attempt to point out the line 
of conduct which ouzht to regulate the actions of bumar beings, 
toward thofe over whom the SupREME GOVERNOR hath given 
them dominion, will not be thought a ulviels under-Xing : and 
that the mode of conveying tnftruction on this fubject, whic) 
the Author of the following fieets hes adopted, will engage the 
attention of young rsinds, and prove initrumental to the hapjie 
nefs of many an innocent animal,’ 

With refpeet to the mode of inftru&tion which the fair Moe 
ralift bas adopted, on this occafion, as we cannot explain ¢ to 
our Readers in better terms than her own, we fhall extra, irom 
the Introduction, the account which fhe -has, herfeif, giv:n of 
her plan: 

‘ Many young readers, doubtlefs, remember to hare met 
with a book, which gives an account of a little boy, named 
Flenry, and his fitter Char/atte +, who were indulged, by their 
mamma, with walking in the fields and gardens, wiere fhe 
taught them to take particular notice of every object ‘hat pre- 
fented itfelf to their view. The confequence of this was t, that 


+> * 


they contracted a great fondnefs for animals ; and ufed often to 





* Author ofthe Biographical Hiftory of England: Cee Review, 
Vo} BIV. . 2425 

+ This, if our recollection does not miflead us, refers to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Intredudicn to the Knowledge of Nature: see Review, 
Vol. LXIV. p. 686° 

t We fuppofe that this fat was realized in the Writer’s own little 
family ; forweare told that fhe hath her ** quiver full;’? and that 
her books contain her actual practice in her dome/tic febzol. 
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exprefs a wifh, that their birds, cats, dogs, Sc. could talk, that 
they might hold converfations with them. ‘Their mamma, 
therefore, to amufe them, compofed the following Fabulous 
Hiftories ; in which the fentiments and affections of a good fa- 
ther and mother, and a family of children, are /uppofed to be 
poffefled by a nc/f of Redbrea/ts; and others of the feathered race 
are, by the force of imagination, endued with the fame faculties: 
but’ [to obviate, we fuppofe, a common objection to fable books], 
‘ before Henry and Charlotte began to read thefe hiftories, they 
were tavglit to confider them, not as containing the real con- 
verfations of birds (for that it is impoflible we fhould ever un- 
derftand), but as a {cries of FasLes, intended to convey moral 
inftru€tion, applicable to themfelves, at the fame time that they 
excite compaflion and tendernefs for thofe interefting and de- 
lightful creatures, on which fuch wanton cruelties are frequently 
infli&ted, and recommend univerfal benevolence.’—Such is the 
Writer’s account of the origin of the prefent work ;—the title 
of which [ Fabulous Hiftories] is properly contrafted with that of 
her more important publication—of SACRED History, in fix 
volumes *, 

We think the memoirs and adventures of the Redbrea/? family 
extremely well adapted to entertain and improve the little pupils 
for whom the work is chiefly calculated ; and that the moral 
cenclufions are not beneath the attention of readers of every age: 
—and fincerely do we wifh that they could be communicated to: 
readers of every age, and every rank in fociety. As to the af» 
fluent, they can afford to buy the book; but if a cheap edition, 
or an abjiraé?, were made, for the ule of the common people, 
the bencfit of this publication might then be extended to thou-- 
fands, perhaps millions, who otherwife may never hear that: 
fo ufeful a production exifts. But, indeed, this is too much the 
cafe with moft other good books. 

We fhall difmifs this little article, with the following very 
commendable expofition of the Author’s benevolent principles 
with refpeét to this work, extracted from the conclufion : 

* I confider,’ fays the amiable Writer, © that the fame ale 
mighty and good Gop who created mankind, made al] other. 
living creatures likewife; and appointed them their different 
ranks in the creation, that they might form together a commu- 
nity, receiving and conterring reciprocal benefits. 

‘ There is no doubt that the Almighty defigned all beings for 
happinefs, proportionable to the faculties he endued them with  . 
therefore, whoever wantonly deftroys that happinefs, a&ts cone ; 
trary to the will of his Maker. 





— 


* An account of this work has been given in feveral of our Reviews, . 
at the refpective periods of their publication, in fucceffive volumes. 
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“© The world we live in feems to have been principally de- 
figned for the ufe and comfort of mankind, who, by the divine 
appointment, have dominion over the inferior creatures ; in the 
exercife of which, it is certainly their duty to imitate we} 
preme Lord of the Univerfe, by being merciful to the utmott of 
their power.’ G, 





Art. VIE Erghe Sermons on the Prophecies re/pe&ing the Deftrufion of 
Jerufalem ; preached betore the Univerfity of Oxford in the Year 
1785, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A. Canon of Salifbury. By Ralph Churton, M. A. Fellow 


of Brafen-nofe College. 8vo. 4s. fewed. White. 1735. 


S the Chriftian religion was defigned for general benefit, 
its proofs are adapted to the general approbation of man- 

kind ; they are of a nature that ail can fee, and all can judge of. 
Not but that abftract {peculation may be rendered fubfervient 
to its interefts, when under the direction of a mind like But- 


Jer’s. The profoundeft reafoners, and the moft acute metaphy- | 


ficians, have frequently defended it on grounds which infidelity 
hath been vain enough to arrogate as its own right; and the 
weapons of which it hath attempted to avail itfelf have been 
fairly turned againft its own bofom. 

All fpeculations, however, that are not fupported by facts, 
muft actually fall tothe ground. They may amufe, for a mo- 
ment, a curious fancy, but they can afford no folid fatisfaction 
to a fober and difcreet enquirer. 

The Chriftian religion is founded on the permanent bafis of 
authentic and well-attefted facts ; and unites the pureft fpecula- 
tions of reafon with the cleareft teftimony of fenie and expe- 
rience. Thus its evidence is equally ample and obvious, and is 
adapted to afford fatisfaétion to perfons of every capacity, and 
of the moft various habits of refleétion. 

Amidft thofe evidences that are of the more obvious kind, 
fuch as lodge their appeal with hiftory that cannot be difputed, 
which reft on faéts that are fo well attefted and confirmed by 
obfervation and experience, as to leave little room for cavil or 
debate, we may confider thofe which report the fate of the 
Jewith church and nation as the moft clear and illuftrious. 

The fubject hath been frequently difcufled ; and though we 
cannot fay that it is placed in a new or fingularly ftriking light 
by Mr. Churton, yet we have the fatisfaction of affuring the 
public, that it appears in a lizht exceedingly well calculated to 
intereft and inftruét common readers; for the ingenious and 
Jearned Author hath arranged the leading facts with much accu- 
racy, and accompanied them with obfervations and refleétions 


that do equal credit to his piety and his underftanding. 


In 
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In paying this general tribute of refpect to the prefent work, 
we would not be underftood as exprefling an unlimited appro- 
bation of every tenet which the Author efpoufes. We have our 
objections to many paflages, wherein we difcover too fond an 
attachment to certain principles, which will neither bear the 
{crutiny of reafon, nor ftand the teft of the word of God, un- 
fophifticated by the dreams of fuperftition, and the decifions of 


authority. 

But we are not difpofed to cavil where we have received fo 
much fatisfaction. While we enjoy our own opinions on fome 
points of doubtful difputation, we are content to leave our Aue 
thor in the quiet poffeffion of what he pioufly deems the faith of 
the gofpel, and the faith of the church of England. 

The firft fermon, on Matt. vi. 10. confifts of an introduc 
tory view of the advent of the Meffiah, and the coming of his 
kingdom. 

‘ The kingdom of God is an expreffion which has different ac- 
ceptations in holy fcripture. It denotes his eternal and his fpiritual 
dominion ; that fovereign power, which the Creator of all things 
exercifeth over the works of his hands, and that ftate of grace and 
falvation, which was eftablifhed in the world by Jefus Chrift. The 
former, it is evident, is neither fubjeét to diminution, nor admits 
of increafe; it has no other bounds but thofe of the univerfe. The 
latter, wide as it has fpread itfelf from a fmall beginning, fometimes 
opprefled, and fometimes profperous, may {till enlarge its borders, 
as God fhall blefs what his right hand hath planted, and his provi- 
dence preferved, till that come to pafs, which the prophets have 
foretold, till ‘* the earth fhall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the fea.” 

‘ If this diftinétion be applied to the text, though it is plain that 
the kingdom, in the notion firft mentioned, as unchangeable and 
abfolute, cannot be that which is there intended ; yet it may juftly 
be regarded, and the doxology implies that it ought to be regarded, 
as the ground of the petition. Becaufe Gop is ‘* King for ever and 
ever,” the fupreme governor of heaven and earth, we therefore 
pray, that he may be acknowledged as fuch; that the gofpel of 
truth may be publifhed and received throughout the world, and that 
thofe who enjoy its facred light may walk worthy of it, as faithful 
fubjeéts and obedient children of an Almighty Lord and Heavenly 
Father, as redeemed from fin by the precious blood of the Son of 
Gop.’ 

The concluding remark is ftriking and elegant. 

‘ It was the obfervation of a young man in Tully, with regard to 
the great queftion of the foul’s immortality, that whilft he read the 
treatife of Plato on the fubjeé&t, he was convinced by his reafoning ; 
but when he laid down the book, and revolved the matter with 
himfelf, his affent vanifhed. So numerous, it may be prefumed, or 
fo perplexiug were the difficulties, which the ftate of things then 


prefented to his mind, that they effaced the impreflions made by. 


hilofophy. 
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‘ The cafe, in the prefent inftance, is far otherwife. Read the 
arguments of thofe, who have defended Chriftianity ; the demonftra- 
tion is clear, your conviétion full. Step forth from your clofet, and 
caft your eyes abroad, your belief is confirmed. View the works of 
creation, they cry out, There is a Gon; furvey the moral world, and 
the revolutions of kingdoms, they refound, There is a Providence, 
Look upon the people that once were the Lord’s ; fee them conti- 
nue, as it was foretold of them, though difperfed, yet not loft, 
though perfecuted, yet not deftroyed ; what do they but proclaim, 
by their infidelity now, as they fhall one day, we truft, in their con- 
verfion acknowledge, ‘* Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
Gop Almighty; juft and true are thy ways, thou King of faints !”” 

The fecond fermon, on the previous propagation of the gof- 
pe! (Matt. xxiv. 14.), confiders more particularly the original 
planting of Chriftianity in the world, and traces the progrefs 
of it both among the Jews and Gentiles. The preacher confi- 
ders this circumftance as a very ftrong argument from fa&, 
in proof of the divine original of the gofpel. It carried in its 
propagation the evidence of a fuperintersling power, that con- 
trou'ed the common courfe of human events. * If the gofpel did 
indecd, without the help of miracles, without any fupernatural 
aid trom above, gain fuch footing in the world, this itfelf truly 
was, as St. Chryfoftom hath remarked, the greateft of miracles.’ 

‘ The very idea,’ fays our Author, with equal energy and judg- 
ment, ‘ the very idea, and defign, of the firft preachers of Chriftia- 
nity, can fcarcely be accounted for, to the fatisfa€tion of an impare 
tial judge, on any other fuppofition, but that the facts which they 


afferted were true, and that they were commiffioned from heaven to: 


teach them. ‘Twelve illiterate men, of mean birth, lately deflitute 
of courage, undertake, with a full view of dangers and of death be- 
fore their eyes, to make ali nations believe, that a perfon given 
up by the jewith rulers to the power of the Romans, and by them 
condemned to an ignominious death, was rifen from the dead; that 
he died, not for his own fins, but to make atonement for the fins of 
the whole world; that he was the Son of Gup, and ordained to be 
the judge of all mankind. There are fome parts of this plan, in 
appearance, fo mean, and fome fo tranfcendently fublime ; there is 
fomething, in the whole, fo much out of the road, and beyond 
the reach of human invention, that it is in the higheft degree im- 
probable it fhould have been devifed by men; as, on the other 
hand, it is certainly impofible that it could ever have been impofed 
upon the world, if it were not the contrivance of divine wifdom, 
fupported by divine power. 

‘ What then is the iffue? They proclaim the death and refur- 
rection of Jefus, in a place where thoufands could have contradicted 
them, had the facts not been true; yet thoufands are convinced. 
‘Trey go-abroad, and publith the dottrine of the crofs in the moft 
populyus and moft learned cities of the world; in Antioch, in Tar- 
i.+, in Athens, in Corinth, and-in Rome. Unlearned and igno- 
r: tinen, the moft tenacious of ancient cuftoms, and leaft capable 
or-being taught fublime truths, believe in the one true and only 
Goo, and Jefus Chriit whom He had fent. The profligate forfake 
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vice, and fcorners embrace wifdom ; nor are there wanting, among 
the fons of erudition and the men of opulence, thofe who join a 
perfecuted fect, at the manifelt hazard of wealth, of fame, and of 
life.’ 
The third fermon treats of the appearance of falfe Chrifts 

from Matt. xxiv. 4, 5.) 3 to which are added fome remarks on 
the evidence of prophecy and miracles, 

The Author is of opinion, that when the foundation refpect- 
ing real miracles is laid, we may, without endangering the 
caufe of revealed truth, allow, that fome works above the ordi- 
nary reach of men have at times been performed by thofe who 
came not with authority from heaven. 

He takes care to guard and qualify this pofition; but whe- 
ther it can be admitted, without expofing the great bulwark of 
the Chriftian faith, is a point on which it doth not become us 
to decide ; and we leave it among thofe delicate fubjeéts that it 
is dangerous to touch, left we fhould inadvertently injure fome- 
thing or other that ought to be facred and inviolate, 

It is our fincere veneration for the gofpel, and not our fufpi- 
cion of its truth, that teaches us this caution. The rudenefs 
that preffes too clofely on the ark hath been called ficedom of en- 
guiry. God forbid that we fhould reprefs the {pirit of free en- 
quiry ; but we wifh that none may miftake rafhnefs for liberty, 
nor foolifhly imagine that the further they are off from the let- 
ter of fcripture, the nearer they approach its fenfe, It is an odd 
fyftem that is made up of the fhreds and parings of the Bible; 
and that man certainly needs the gift of infpiration, who takes 
upon him to choofe and reject particular paflages, chapters, or 
books, at pleafure, left he fhould chance (and the chance is 
againft him), to make a wrong choice and a wrong refufal. 

The fourth fermon, on Matt. xxiv. 8, treats ot the figns of 
wrath, and the commencement of troubles, 

The Author pays more credit to fome ftories in Jofephus 
than they appear to merit. Hiftory, however, clearly proves, 
that our Saviour’s predictions of ** famines, pettilences, and 
earthquakes,”—** fearful fights and great figns in the heavens,” 
were literally and circumftantially fulfilled. The teftimony of 
Jofephus, refpecting the prodigies which preceded the fiege of 
Jerufalem, is confirmed by Tacitus (Hift. lv. c. 132.) 

The providential deliverance of the Chriftians at this me- 
morable and awful period, is the fubject of the fifth fermon, on 
Luke xxi. 20, 21. 

This is followed by fermon the fixth, on the miferies of the 
fiege, and the final defolation of the city and the temple. 

‘The future converfion of the Jews is the fubject of the en- 
fuing difcourfe, on Rom. xi. 25, 26. 

The introduction is very ftriking and beautiful : 
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« The hiftory of the Jews is, in every part, fingular and aftonith- 
ing. From their firft defignation as a peculiar people, to the pre- 
fent hour, they ftand forth a confpicuous proof of Gon’s fpecial 
providence and conftant direction of the affairs of men; a glorious 
example of the bleffed fruits of faith and obedience to the will of 
Heaven, and a ftupendous inftanee of the dreadful confequences, 
even in this life, of flubbornnefs and fin. 

‘ ‘Their unparalleled fufferings in one age we have furveyed at 
large. We have feen their calamities commencing at the time and 
in the manner which our bleffed Lord had foretold, and daily mul- 
tiplying, till the fword of the Romans finifhed what their own dif- 
fentions began, and their heinous offences merited ; till their land 
was laid wafte, their beauty confumed, and the city of their folem- 
nities burnt to the ground. 

‘ But although the exaét completion of our Lord’s prediction, in 
all the particulars of this amazing feries of events, 1s abundantly 
fufficient to demonftrate the infpiration of thofe holy gofpels which 
contain thjs important prophecy, and to eftablifh, in confequence, 
the truth of that religion which is therein taught; yet we cannot 
here conclude our meditations. Beholding, amidft the revolutions 
of empire and viciflitudes of fortune, this extraordinary people ftill 
fubfifting, at the diftance of more than feventeen centuries from the 
final defolation of their country, we cannot look upon them with 
indifference. Spread as it were on the furface of the ocean, but not 
blended with its waves, fcattered through the mafs of mavkind, 
but itill preferved diftinét, like tie bodies which, in the heart of the 
earth, remain as tokens of an univerfal deluge, they fhew that they 
once belonged to one common ftate ; they fhew that thofe fcriptures 
mult be divine, which foretel their difperfion and prefervation ; 
events that none but the All-wife could forefee, and none but the 
Almighty could bring to pafs. We cannot therefore but inquire, 
whether thofe fame fcriptures, to the truth of which they are living 
though involuntary vouchers, have declared the future will of Hea- 
ven concerning them; what calamities are yet behind, or what 
bleffings ftill in ftore for them.’ 

The laft difcourfe is a recapitulation of the principal topics 
difcuffed in the preceding lectures, and a general view of the 
chief arguments which it was the Author's defign to illuftrate 
and confirm. 

Though thefe Difcourfes are not remarkable for any peculiar 
beauty or ftrength of language, or any new illuftrations of | 
fcripture, or profound refearches into hiftory, or indeed for any 
obfervations that difcover an original turn of thinking or vigor- 
ous ftretch of mind, yet they are entitled to a good reception 
from Chriftians of all denominations: and where there is much 
to entertain and edify the candid and pious mind, it would dif- 


cover a captious and faftidious temper to enlarge upon, or take 


offence at particular miftakes. B 
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Art. VIII. The Heire/s. A Comedy in Five A&s. As performed 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Debrete. 
1786. 

E have now before us, in the avowed Author of this 
comedy, a General Officer, who declares himfelf a vo- 

Junteer in the caufe of the drama, entering cheerfully into the 

buftle of the theatrical campaign, and encamping on the ftage, 

that he may, without lofs of time or hindrance of bufinefs, 
while Mars lies repofing in the arms of Venus, gather freth 

Jaurels beneath the banners of Apollo. Some indeed, a kind of 

fpies in the dramatic corps, pretend that the General has before 

been engaged in aéfions of a fimilar nature, and declare him to 
be a known and acknowledged veteran in the fervice of the 
theatre. They tell us too, that he bas even claims as /ord of the 
manor; and that he, who before celebrated the union of the Earl 
of Derby to the Maid of the Oaks, has now with peculiar pro- 
priety addrefled the fame nobleman ‘ in favour of any attempt at 
regulated drama’ in his Dedication, and concluded his Preface 
with a diftinguifhed compliment to Mifs Farren. 

On that Preface, as a platform, raifed by the General himfelf, 
we fhal] build our animadverfions on the comedy of the Heirefss 
and though we may perhaps ftorm a redoubt or two, we do not 


mean to blow up his works. 
To prevent the poffibility of mifspprehenfion, or mifrepre- 
fentation, we fhall lay the whole of the Preface, the two laft 


paragraphs excepted, before our Readers : 
PREFACE, 

* The approbation the following Comedy has received upon the 
fiage, and the candour with which every criticifm, that has come 
to the Author’s knowledge, has been accompanied, might encourage 
him to truit it to the clofet without any other Preface, than an ace 
knowledgment of his gratitude to the Public, for the honours done 
tohim. And if he detains the reader a few moments more, it is 
not to difavow what has been hinted at in fome of the daily prints, 
as a {pecies of plagiarifm, but to plead it in behalf of dramatic 
writing in general, againft rules, that if carried to the extent they 
lead to, would fix fhackles upon genius, and give a very undue 
limitation to variety. 

‘ In point of fable for inftance—Is it a reproach to borrow? 

* Surely the dramatitt, like the architeét, brings his talents equally 
to the teft, whether he builds upon another man’s ground or his own. 
And if inftead of {mall and detached parts, the writer of the Heirefs 
had taken the complete plot of his play from a novel; he would 
have imitated the examples (the only imitation to which he has any 
pretence) of the beft dramatic poets of every age. 

‘ In point of originality of chara@ers—It is humbly hoped this Co- 
medy is not without it. But prefent inftances apart, it is fubmictted 
to the judicious, whether fuch an exattion of novelty as would 


make a refemblance to any thing ever feen upon the ftage before 
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unacceptable, might not materially vitiate the public tafte, carry the 
major part of writers beyond the {cope of nature and probability, 
and deprive the fpectator of that pleafing and infinite diverfity of 
fhape and colouring, that the leading pailiens, vices, and follies of 
civilized life admit. Love, avarice, mifanthropy, &c. &c. if drawn 
a thoufand and athoufand times with new fhades, and in different 
points of view, will do as much credit to invention, and have as juft 
an effect in exhibition, as if Moliere or Congreve had never touched 
the fubjects. It is not whether there may not be perfonages in the 
Heirefs, in whom we may difcover family features, that is afked ; 
but whether they are not itill individuals, with whom we have been 
hitherto unacquainted— a queftion, not for the Author to determine. 

* Original thought —It has been obferved, that there is an image 
in a fpeech of Lord Gayville, copied clofely from Rouffeau. Very 
poffibly it may be fo. ‘The Author of the Heirefs certainly has read 
that elegant writer; and to fhew how eafily invention may be de- 
ceived, he will quote another writer (in his eftimation ftill more ele- 

nt) who thus accounts, and apologizes for, unconfcious plagiarifm : 
—<‘* Faded ideas,” fays Mr, Sheridan, ‘‘ float in the fancy like half 
forgotten-dreams; and imagination, in its fulleft enjoyments, be- 
comes fufpicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted.” 
_ © More fentiments and expreffions due to the imagination of 
others, may poflibly be challenged, though they are equally out of 
the recollection of the Author.—He would only with the candid tq 
admit the probability, that while he believed them his own, he 
thought them his beft.’ 

The degree of imitation and fimilarity for which our poet mili- 


‘ tant here contends, is not only allowable, but almoft unavoid- 


able, and is certainly no ‘ /pecies of plagiari/m: but if, inftead 
of * new shades, and different paints of view,’ we are prefented, 
under a Jittle frefh colouring, with old firuations; if in © the 
perfonages of the Heirefs, we not only dijcover family features, 
but trace the very air and faces of individuals reprefented in the 
living Comedies of living writers; and if, ‘ in/fead of fmall and de- 
tached parts from Nove.s, the writer of the Heire/s has taken the 
complete plot of his play’ from a Comedy, of whofé name and whofe 
author, even in this profefled apology for ‘ UNCONSCIOUS PLA- 
GIARISM,’ he has not faid a fingle fyliable; if al! this fhould 
appear to be the cafe, the charge would be widely different. 
‘Waving to point out from recent dramas the obvious proiotypes 
of Alfrip, Mifs Alfcrip, and Chignon, often exhibited on the fame 
ftage, and reprefented by the fame performers ; and juft curforily 
oblerving, that Tiffany in the Heire/s is no more than the faded 
idea of our. Bridget in Mits Lee’s Comedy of yefterday, called 
The Chapter of Accidents, we thall proceed to point out the well 
known FRENCH PLay from which the fable and charaéters of 
The Heirefs are as evidently ‘borrawed, as The Confederacy and 
The Mifiake of Vanbrugh from Dancour and AMdoliere, or The 
| Way 
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Way to keep him, and Englifh Merchant, of Murphy and Colman, 
from De Moiffy and Voltaire. 

We affert then, and we now throw the glove, and challenge 
the General to deny our affertion, that the Comedy of The Heir- 
efs is neither more nor Jefs than an alteration, not always for the 
better, from Le Pere pe FAMILLE of DiperoT! from which 
play the complete plot of the Heirefs is taken. * The fmall and 
detached parts,’ alluded to in the Preface, are borrowed, if our 
recolle@tion does not fail us, from the Novels of Mrs, Lennox 
and Mifs Minifie. 

The Dramatis Perfone of General Burgoyne, and the Per- 
fonages of Diderot (the two or three characters above mentioned, 
and the Blandifhes, excepted), are exact counterparts of each 
other. Sir Clement Flint is Le Commandeur tranflated into an 
Englith Baronet, more refined indeed than the French character, 
but lefs natural; fo that here the two nations feem to have 
changed hands. The General feeks refinement, and Diderot 
follows nature. 

Clifford is an exa&t copy from Germeuil, but without all the 
fpirit of the original. 

Lord Gayville, difguifed as Mr. Heartly, is St. Albin, dif- 
guifed as Sergi. 

Mrs. Sagely, landlady to Mifs Alton, is named in the French 
play, Madame Hebert, hoteffe de Sophie. 

Lady Emily perfonates Diderot’s Cecile; and Mifs Alton repre- 
fents, on the Englifh ftage, his Sophie, une jeune inconnue. 

So much for the fable and characters of The Heirefs as 
original! of which we {hall only fay, farther, that by fuperadd- 
ing the detached parts from Englifh novels to the French play{ 
together with the Blandi/hes, who promife much, and effect but 
little, the General has deltroyed the elegant fimplicity, as well 
as decreafed the warmth and intereft of his original; for as the 
plot thickens, the fuperabundance of matter embarrafles his 
operations. ‘The cataftrophe is preceded by too many complex 
incidents, to be eafily unravelled ; and circumitances fo adverfe, 
like a divided army of the enemy, entangle the General, who 
finds almoft as many difficulties to combat, as thofe he encoun- 
tered at Saratoga. 

The dialogue is, in our opinion, much the moft valuable part 
of this Comedy. It affords many neat turns and good points, 
and is conceived and written in the elegant ftyle and {pirit of a 
gentleman ; though we think there is, from a gentleman, too 
much affectation of the Man of Quality ; and.that the Author 
more frequently delivers the good things, and bons mots, than the 
characier, What the perfonages fay in the dialogue fhould feem, 
hike eafy converfation, to arife naturally, and to flow from 
themfelves; for the Poet fhews his head with as little grace as 
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the Prompter. It is his bufinefs to keep out of fight, behind the 
fceves, or fnug in the Green-room, and never to come forward on 
the Aa. Ze, unlefs called, as at the French theatre, at the dropping 
of the curtain, to receive the thanks and congratulations of the 


delighted f{peétators. 

We are doubtful whether, in the next edition of The Heirefs, 

the Writer will do us the honour to afcrive to our remarks * the 
candour with which every criticifm that has come to the Au- 
thor’s knowledge, has been accompanied,’ Monthly. and diur- 
nal critics often ‘differ in opinion. We are bound to fpeak the 
plain truth! Wifhing, however, to fliske hands at parting, we 
fha'l tran{cribe, as afpecimén of the Comedy, a very entertaining 
feene ; freely coniefiung that the piece has others equally ex- 
cellent: 

‘ Mifs Alfcrip. 1 am promiied a creature to be about me out of 
the common way. 

‘ Mrs. Blandif>, A new woman? 

¢ Mifs Aljcrif. No; fomething to be raifed much higher, and at 
the fame time fitted better to receive one’s i]l-humour. An humble 
com panion, well born, well educated, and perfelly depencent, i is 2 
mo it ufeful appurtenance in the beft families. 

Mrs. Blaneife (>. Well, do not raife her to the rank of a friend, 
et I fhould be jealous. 

‘ Miss AVerip. You may be perfe&tly fecure—lI fhall take parti- 
cular care that friendfhip fhall ing out of the queftion on both fides, 
I had cnce thought of a reftoration of pages to fit i in fcarlet and filver 
(as one reads in former times) upon the forepart of the coach, and 
to hold.up one’s train-- but ] have a new male attendant in a Valet 
de Chambre, who has poffeflion of my bult—My two women will 
have the charge from the point of the fhoulder to the toeSo my 
perfon being provided for—the Countefs of Gayville fhall have an 
attendant to wait upon her mind. 

‘ Mrs. Blandife. I vow a moft elegant and uncommon thought. 

‘ Mifs Alfcrip. One that can pen a note, in the familiar, the 
punciilious, or the witty—It’s quite troublefome to be.always writing 
wit for one’s felf—-Put above all, fhe is to have a talent for mufic. 

‘ Mrs. Blandifo. Aye, your very foul is framed for harmony. 

‘ Mifs Alycrip Ihave not quite determin’d what to call her— 
Governante of the private chamber, keeper of the boudoir, with a 
filver key at Her breaft 











Enter Chignon. 


¢ Chignon. Madame, a young lady beg to know if you be vifible. 

© Mijs Alfcrip. A young lady—It is not Lady Emily Gayville. 

© Chignon. Non, Madame; but if you were abfente, and I had 
the adjuftment of her head, fhe wou’d be the moft charmante per- 
fonne | did ever fee. 

‘ Mifs Alferip. Introduce her. [Exit Chignon.] Who can this be? 

‘ Mrs. Blandifo. Some woman of tafte to enquire your cosrefpond- 
ent at Paris—or— 


Enter 
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Enter Milfs Alton. 
Mifs Alfcrip curtfying re/pedifully, Mifs Alton retiring di/concerted, 
‘ Mifs Alfcrip. Of tafte indeed by her appearance !—Who’s in the 
anti-chamber? Why did they not open the folding doors ?—Chig- 
non, approach a fanteuil for the lady. 





‘ Mi/s Alton. Madam, I come 

‘« Mi/s Al/rip. Madam, pray be feated ——— 

© Mifs Alton.—Excufe me, Madam——— 

©‘ Mifs Al{crip. Madam, I mutt beg -—-— 

© Mifs Alton. Madam, this letter will inform you how little pre- 
tenfions I have to the honours you are oifering. , 

© Mifs Alferip. (reads) * Mifs Alton, the bearer of this, is the 
‘* perfon I recommend as worthy the honour of attending you as a 
“© companion (eyes her fcornfully.) She is born a gentlewoman. I 
‘* dare fay her talents and good qualities will fpeak more in her fa- 
‘* your, than any words I could ufe—l am, Madam, your moft obe- 
‘© dient—um—um—” Blandifh, was there ever fuch a miitake? 

© Mrs. Blandifh. Oh! you dear, giddy, ab/ent creature, what could 
you be thinking of? 

‘ Mifs Alfrip. Abfent indeed. Chignon, give me the fanteuil, 
(throws herfelf intoit.) Young woman, where were you educated? 

‘ Mifs Alton. Chiefly, Madam, with my parents. 

‘ Mifs Alfrip. But finith’d, I take it for granted, at a country 
boarding fchool ; for we have, ‘* young ladies,’’ you know Blandith, 
‘© boarded aud educated,” upon blue boards in gold letters in every 
village; with a ftrolling player for a dancing mafter, and a deferter 
from Dunkirk, to teach the French grammar. 

‘ Mrs. Blandifo, How that genius of your’s does paint! nothing 
efcapes you —I dare fay you have anticipated this young lady’s ftory. 

‘ Mifs Alion. It is very true, Madam, my life can afford nothing 
to intereft the curiofity of you two ladies ; it has been too infignifi- 
cant to merit your concern, and attended with no circumftances to 
excite your plea{antry. , 

“ Mi/s Alferip. (yawzning) I hope, child, it will be attended with 
fuch for the future as will add to your own—I cannot bear a mope 
about me.—I am told you have a talent for mufic—can you touch 
that harp --It flands here as a piece of furniture, but I have a notion 
it is kept in tune by the man who comes to wind up my clocks. 

_ © Mifs Alton. Madam, I dare not difobey you. But I have been 
us’d to perform before a moft partial audience ; I am afraid ftrangers 
will think my talent too humble to be worthy attention. 


I. 
For tendernefs framed in liféfs earlieft day, 
A parent’s foft forrows to mifffe led the way ; 
The leffon of pity was caughtfrom her eye, 
And ere words were my own, # {poke in a figh. 
i. 
The nightingale plunder’d, the mate-widow’d dove, 
The warbled complaint of the fuffering grove, 
To youth as it ripened gave fentiment new, 


The obje& ftill changing, the fympathy true. 
Ps III. Soft 
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Ill. 
Soft embers of paflion, yet reft in the glow! 
A warmth of more pain may this breaft never know! 
Or if too indulgent the bleffing I claim, 
Let the fpark drop fiom reafon that wakens the flame. 


* Mi/s Alfrip. I declare not amifs, Blandifh: only a little too 
plaintive—but I dare fay fhe can play a country dance, when the en- 
livening is required—So Mifs Alton you are welcome to my pro- 
tection ; and indeed I wifh you to ftay from this hour—My toilette 
being nearly finifh’d, I fhall have a horrid vacation till dinner. 

‘ Mi/s Alton. Madam, you do me great honour, and I very readily 
obey you. 

* Mrs. Blandifb. Iwifh you joy, Mifs Alton, of the moft enviable 
fituation a young perfon of elegant talents could be raifed to—You 
and 1 will vie with each other to prevent our dear Countefs ever 
knowing a melancholy hour—She has but one fault to correét—the 
giving way to the foft effufions of a too tender heart. 

Enter Servant. 

* Servant. Madam, a letter-—— 

* Mifs Alfrip. It’s big enough for a ftate pacquet—Oh! mercy, 
a petition—for heav’n’s fake, Mifs Alton, look ic over. (Mi/s Alton 
reads.) I fhould as foon read one of Lady Newchapel’s methoditt 
fermons— What does it contain? 

‘ Mifs Alten. Madam, an uncommon feries of calamities, which 
prudence could neither fee, nor prevent: the reverfe of a whole fa- 
mily from affluence and content, to mifery and imprifonment; and 
it adds, that the parties have the honour, remotely, to be allied 
to you. 

: Mif/s Al/crip. Remote relations! aye, they always think one’s 
made of money. 

‘ Mifs Alton. That fome years ago—— 

Enter another Servant. 

* 2d Servant. A meffenger, Madam, from the animal repofitory, 
with the only puppy of the Peruvians, and the refufal at twenty 

uineas. 

‘ Mifs Alferip. As I live, the offspring of the beauteous Aza, who 
has fo long been thought paft hopes of continuing his family! Were 
he to afk fifty I muft have him. 

. : Mrs. Blandifb. (cffering to run out) 1 vow I'll give him the fir 
ifs, 

‘ Mifs Alfcrip. (ftopping her) Vil {wear you fhan’t. 

‘ Mifs Alton. Madam, I was jutt finifhing the petition. 

‘ Mifs Al/rip. It’s throwing money away—but give him a crown. 

[Exit withMrs. Blandith, friving which fhall be firft. 

* Mifs Alton. ** The foft effufions of a too tender heart.” The 
proof is excellent. That the covetous fhould be deaf to the miferable 
I can conceive, but I fhould not have believed, if I had not feen, 
that a tafte for profufion did not find its firft indulgence in bexevo- 
lence. [ Exit.’ 


The Prologue, by the Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick, is 


written with a liberal air of eafe and elegance ; but proceeds on 
4 a@ prin- 
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a principle overthrown and contradicted by theatrical expe- 
rience; for if 
‘“¢ Prologues, like peers, by privilege are dull,” 

Epilogues, like peerefés, alfo claim their privilege, and are 
often idle, flippant, and infignificant. The truth is, that pro- 
logues, from the days of Dryden to thofe of Garrick and 
his followers, have been, taken generally, more fuccefsful than 
epilogues. Many of them are conftantly repeated before the 
piece for which they were written, which has fcarce ever been 
the good fortune of epilogues,—Budgell’s to the Diftrefs’d 
Mother excepted. 

The epilogue to the Heire/s, written by the Author of the 
comedy, though avowedly difpatched in hafte, has many lucky 
hits, and needed not the apology that concludes the preface. c 





Art. IX. 4 General Index to the Monthly Review; from its Com- 
mencement, to the End of the Seventieth Volume. By the Rev. 
S. Ayfcough, Compiler of the Catalogue of undefcribed Manu- 
{cripts in the Britifh Mufeum. In Two Volumes. Containing 
a Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets charatterized, with the 
Size and Price of each Article, and References to the Reviews 
wherein the Account of them, with the Bookfellers’ Names, are 
inferted. Alfo an Index to the principal Extracts, Obfervations, 
and remarkable Paffages. 8vo. 2 Vols. 15s. Boards. Becket, 
Longman, &c. 1786. 


T length this Compilement, fo long and frequently 

called for by our Readers, hath made its appearance ; 
and we hope it will anfwer the wifhes and expetations of 
thofe who have been fo defirous of fuch a publication.—Of 
the manner in which the Work hath been executed, fome 
idea may be formed, by attending to the following extract from 
the Compiler’s Preface. 

‘ The plan which was adopted in the Catalogue of unde- 
fcribed Manufcripts in the Britifh Mufeum, hath been followed, 
on the prefent occafion. “The reader may, therefore, confider the 
two volumes, now laid before him, as calculated to exhibit 
> ftate of Englifh Licerature during a period of Tuirty- Five 

EARS. 

*« The First Volume contains an Index to the Yit/es, AUTHORS’ 
Names, Sizes, and Prices of all the Books and Pamphlets (digefted 
under their refpective claffes) which are charaéterized in the Re- 
views, from the beginning of the Work, in 1749, to the «od of 
the SeventietH Volume, which was finifhed in the year 1784. 
This comprehenfive Catalogue contains, nearly (indeed with {carce 
any omiflions), all the Publications in Great Britain and Ireland, 
during that period; together with the mott confiderable produétions 
of the Foreign prefles. 

‘ As fo great a number of articles, in one General Alphabet, 
would have rendered it very difficult to confult, occafionally, the 
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Books on. any particular fubjec&t, efpecially axonymous publications, 
the expediency of an arrangement under the proper claffes, or gene- 
ral divifions of literary ftudies, is fufficiently obvious 

*‘ Anonymous ‘Traéts are, therefore, claffed under the fubjects on 
which they were refpeétively written, and not, after the ufual man- 
ner of Indexes, under the firft, or leading word of the title: a vague 

and defultory method, by which the object of the fearcher is too 
otten cluded, amd his with, perhaps, di {appointed at laft. 

‘ On fome very important fubjects, all che publications, 2s well 
thofe which are printed with the Author’s name, as thofe which 
are anpyymons. are entered under the head to which they chiefiy, if 
not tumediatcly belong ; for inftance, the articles of Bible, Jews, 
Subfcription, &e. in | telieeren ; and sincrice, £ aft Lad. 'ESy lre- 
land, &c. in PouwiticaL: but this arrangement has not been inva- 
riably obferved, —as; in the fmaller clafles, it was unneceffary. 

n regard to the original Controverfies, all the Axfieers, Re- 
pltes, Rejoinders, &e. wall be found under the name of the Au- 
Tor, or Tivsr of the leading book. The work of the Writer 
under whofe name it flands, is ‘diftinguithed by the Roman cha- 
racter: ithe titles of the Anfwers, &c. are printed in /taéics; and 
under the Anfwerer’s name, his publication will alfo be found. ‘The 
anonymous productions of this nature, are, in general, placed under 
the name of the original Author; or, if it may be fo termed, in the 
Controverfy: for example, Lowth, Kenaicott, Middleton, &c. in the 
Clafs of ‘TuroLrocy ; Gibbon, &c. in History; and Garrick, 
Chatterton, &c. in POETRY. 

‘f'raéts relating to particular or popular charafters, are collected 
under the name of the perfon concerning whom they were written : 
as in the articles relative to Keppel, Pitt, Wilkes, &c. in the Clafs 
of PoLiticat publications. 

‘ In refpeét to the Prices of Books and Pamphlets, they are given 
as they ftand in the Reviews ; and it muft be obferved, that they 
are fometimes the prices ound, or in doards, or /ewed; which it 
was not poflible to diftinguifh, in every talieace, with perfect accu- 
racy. The names of the Bookfellers and Publithers will be found in 
the Reviews ; to which the reader is conitantly direéted, by the 
Firft Volume, or Catalogue part, as we may term it, of this Work. 

‘ Tor the accommodation of thofe who may with to know what 
hath been written by or cancerning any particular Author, during the 

eriod of the Reviews, an InpEx to aLu the Names is added to the 
"Janie of Conrents, of which the Firlt Volume confifts. 

‘ In the Szeconp VotumMe is given an Inpex to the principal 
Extracts, Obfervations, and remarkable Paflages. As thefe mate- 
rials could not be {fo properly arranged in Clafies as thoie of the 
Firft Volume, they are wholly comprehended under one General 
Alphabet ; and the particulars are literally copied from the original 
Indexes, fubjoined to the different Volumes of the Review.’ 

To what Mr. A. hath obferved, we need only to add one 
remark, wiz. That even to readers who are not poficiled of fets 
of the Review, thefe volumes will be of great ufe, as they may, 
with tri truth, be afirmed to comprehend the moft gene- 
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tal, and moft complete priced Catalogue * that ever was oTered 


to the Public. 
It may be further obferved, with refpcét to thofe whofe fets 


of the Review are incomplete, that to fuch perfons the publica- 
tion before us will be found peculiarly ufeful, as it will, 1 

fome meafure, fupply the want of thofe volumes of the Review 
in which their fets are deficient, and which, perhaps, are no- 





where to be procured, CG 
e 

Art. X. A General Synopfis of Birds. By John Latham. Vol IIt. 

In Two Parts. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. Coloured. Leigh and Sotheby, 


&c. 1785. 

T length we have Mr. Latham’s moft laborious work 
A complete. We announced +, from time to time, the appeer- 
ance of the feveral volumes; and upon thofe accafions, {peak- 
ing only in general terms of the performance, we referved 
ourfelves till the whole work fhould be fairly before us; in 
which cafe we promifed to be more particular in our account 
of it. 

We are to look upon this Synopfis as bringing down the hiftory- 
of ornithology to the prefent day: we may reafonably therefore 
expe a treafure of new objects ; a more complete lift of the 
fpecies than has been before given; and a more correét and 
more {cientific defcription of the feveral fubje&ts which are in- 
troduced. 

In the two firff particulars Mr. Latham exceeds all former 
writers who have treated the fubject. Sir Jofeph Banks’s liberal 
communication of his ftores, and the valuable collections in 
the Leverian and Britifh mufeums, have given him opportuni- 
ties which are to be had in no other country. We are not to 
be furprifed therefore, when we are told, * that in thefe fhects 
will be found near four times the nu nber of birds mentioned in 
the Syftema Natura.’—How animating this, to the ftudy of orni- 
—" It may be prefumed that we can fcaicely meet with 

a fpecies, of which fome account cannot be obtained in thefe 


volumes, 
Whether the Turrp particular will. anfwer the reader’s exe 


pectations, /ub judice lis eft. 
But let us confider the plan and the fevera] parts of the work. 


It is comprifed, after the Author’s mode of reckoning, in three 
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* T his obfervation bears reference only to ) the Firft Volume, the 
Second having a different kind of merit, peculiar to itfelf—as a 
MiscerraneousInpex to the literary hiftory of this country (with 
frequent excurfions abroad), for near Forty Years patt. 

t+ Vol. I. Rev. vol. Ixv. p.394. Vol. I. Part ll. Rev. vol. Ixvii. 


p.155- Vol. JI. both parts, Rev. Ixxi, p. 315. 
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volumes; but after the common computation of thofe who 
read and buy, in fx. For the Author publifhed each volume 
in two books, which he called parts. ‘To all intents and pur- 
pofes then he gave out two volumes at a time; the nominal 
mode of publifhing cannot change the fact. 

A preface of fix pages gives us a fhort account of what has 
been done heretofore in behalf of ornithology; then Mr. La- 
tham's method of conduéting his work; and his reafons for 
difadne in fome refpects from Authors who have gone be- 
fore him. In immediate fucceffion we have the main work, 
i.e. the hiftory and defcriptions * of all the known fpecies 
at large; proceeding (which we cannot fufficiently admire) 
without interruption or forgetfulnefs (parent of difconfolate 
appendixes!) in one continued decurfus, to the end. One hun- 
dred and fix plates, containing figures of one or more fcarce 
birds under every genus, are interfperfed. “TThefe are executed 
by Mr. L. himfelf, who though not the firft rate artift, yet 
makes fuch amends by his attention to natural character, that 
the ornithologift will commend the attempt. Indexes of the 
contents clofe the feveral volumes. 





* There are no generic tables, or fhort fpecific defcriptions (cha- 
raéieres efentiales) throughout the whole work. But of this notice 
will be taken prefently. Prolix defcriptions of the genus ftand at 
the head of cach family. Thefe are compiled from Linnzus, 
Pennant, &c. with his own additions; of which take the following 
{pecimen: Article VuLTURE. 

‘ Linneus defcribes the genus in this manner: 

The bill ftrait; hooked at the end only. 

The head without feathers; the fkin on the fore-part naked. 

Tongue bifid at the end. 

To which Mr. Pennant * adds, that the edge of the bill is cul- 
trated ; and the bafe covered with a thin fkin. 

Noftrils differing in different {pecies. 

Tongue large and flefhy. 

Head, cheeks, and often neck, either naked, or covered only 
with down, or fhort hairs ; the neck retraétile. 

Craw often hanging over the breatt. 

Legs and teet covered with great feales; the firft joint of the 
middle toe conneéted to that of the ourmoit by a ftrong membrane. 

Claws large, little hocked, and very blunt. 

Infides of the wings covered with down. 

The bill, according to Linneus, would feem to charaéterife this 
genus; but, in my opinion, is not fufficient, as that of many of the 

falcon genus is ftrait at the hale likewife, though, for the mof part, 
the point is more crooked and fharp than in the wa/ture. The want 
of feathers on part of the head, and fometimes the whole head and 
neck, with the manners below mertioned, feem to make a better 
diftinction ; but after all not fo clear as one would wish.’ 


* Genera of Bisds, 1773, p. 20 
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The laft volume gives us a long and very curious lift of 
authors who have been confulted in the execution of the work, 

In perufing the preface, two circumftances particularly 
arrefted our attention. ‘The firft is, the pride which the in- 
enious Author takes, at his outlet, in his grand divifion of 
the feathered tribe into land and water birds; alleging an in- 
fuficiency in Linnzus’s thrufting in his water birds in the 
middie of the land kinds. This will appear, we apprehend, to 
be rather a diftinétion without a difference: for all the world 
knew that the anferes ani gralli of Linnzus were aquatics ; 
and if that great man chote to create an order of dignity, or, in 
the amufing fportivenefs of fancy, to carry on an analogy with 
his quadrupeds, we cannot fee that the {cience was materially 
hurt. Ray’s more natural diftin¢tion of birds into Jand and 
water tribes, might certainly have been retained by Linnzus 
with great propriety; though here again, we may obferve, 
that feveral of the fpecies of anferes and gradi, when dead, 
do not fhew themfelves at once, nift exercitato, to be aqua- 
tics, but muft be worked out, according to the technical 
rules of the artificial fyftem ; fo that Mr, Latham’s reftoring 
Ray’s general divifion of birds, is not fuch a great fource of 
inftructive difcrimination as at firft fight may be imagined ; 
and as we have juft faid, is rather a diltinction without a dif- 
ference, 

The fecond thing which we would notice, is the following : 
* We will therefore pafs over even the names of all (ornitho- 
logical writers) here, except the one to whom al] future writers 
on natural hiftory muft feel themfelves indebted; I mean the 
ever-memorable and great Sir Charles Linnzus, who at one 
view has drawn together, as it were, all nature and her pro- 
duéctions, in his Syfema Nature. This work has brought down 
our fubje&t, among the reft, through twelve editions, as far as 
the year 1767 *. le this undertaking, his aim has been cone 
cifenefs ; but in gaining this, he has loft fight, I fear, of /uff- 
cient inttruction, having done little more than pointed out 
where fuch inftruétion may be found.—And if that be done, 
is it not fufficient? Here the Reader will obferve, that we 
are Jed to the confideration of that THiRp particular, viz, 
whether Mr. Latham has given us, as might be expected, a 
more correc? or more fcientific defcription of the fubje&s which 
he introduces, than thofe who have gone before him. That he 
has not, will readily appear from what we fhail advance in de- 


fence of Linnzus, 





* In the Mantiffa Plantarum, publifhed in 1771, will be found a 
few more birds deicribed at the end; but thefe are only twenty in 
number, 


Linnzus, 
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Linnzus, following the general plan of his Sy/fema, is anxi- 
oufly intent upon giving us the eflential character of all the 
fpecies that had come to his knowledge; to which he fub- 
joins the fynonymes of other authors who have written par- 
tially and loofely, but whofe defcriptions, though not general 
and complete, yet ferve to give a very fufhicient idea of various 
objects. Thus, a ftriking diftin€tion is brought forward, and 
in cafe of doubr ftill arifing, a faithful defeription or figure, or 
both, are pointed out tous. Not unfrequently Linnzus him- 
felf defcribes the fpecies. This we call confideratis confiderandis, 
the height * of fufficient inftru€tion. Had Linnzus purfued 
the Lathamic plan, bis writings wou!d have been equally bulky 
and confufed. If fix large quartos are to be appropriated to 
birds, upon a moderate computation, the mammatia would have 
taken up two; the amphibia one, at the lealt; pifecs three ; in- 

¢is {1x 5 vermes as many; plants nearly forty, &c. Whofe 
f{pirits would have been ftout enough to have examined fuch a 
ftore, efpecially without a fpecific guide? Mr. Latham’s 
plan is to lay afide all ipecific defcription, and give verbofe 
accounts of all the particulars relating to any fpscies. So that 
to find out a fpecies of parrot, if with an uneven tail, we may be 
forced to read over minute detcriptions of tixty different fpecies, 





* Ie has oftentimes been difputed amongit naturalifts, whether it 
would not be advifable to collect all the defcriptions of every fpecies 
into one account, and not to compel the ftudent in natural hiftory 
to have recourfe to a variety of books for information. Perhaps, 

on the whole, it would be inexpedient to pudlith a Sy/fema after 


| this method. ‘The defcriptions would be fo long, and of courfe the 


work fo coftly, that the ftudy would be difcouraged. Partial pub- 
lications may proceed upon this plan: but we muft obferve, that 
nothing has proved fo encouraging to the fcience, as having all na- 
ture defcribed within fo fhort a compafs as it is done by Linnzus in 
his Syftema Natura, viz. four cheap pocket volumes. Befide, al- 
though verbal defcription could be made to concenter in one point, 
yet figures, the expenfive part of the itudy, cannot; fo that the pe- 
cuniary convenience of the ftudent could not be much confulted by 
this method. Indeed the fize and confequent price of the Syftema 
(on this enfarged plan) would be very diitre fing to many; for then 
every one would be forced to buy all (at a vait expence) or nothing. 

At prefent, each perfon proceeds as far only as he chufes. The 
Syfema Nature gives him an excellent and complete outline of+na- 
ture. As his zea! increafes, he enlarges his library, and of courfe 
his knowledge. ‘The monied naturaiiit would with to obtain, at 
any price, eafe and facility in his refearches (though the want of 
figures being brought into one view, will till give him the trouble 
of reference to other books) ; and to Aim, undoubtedly, much con- 
venience would arife from a compilation of defcriptions of the vari- 
us authors, &c.— Sed PERPAUCOS EQUUS amavit ‘jupiter. 
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elias fifty-fix quarto pages; if with an even tail, feventy-three 
fpecies, or fixty-fix quarto pages.—Upon the Linnzan plan, 
two lines would be fufficient for each {pecies. For from Lin- 
nzeus’s fhort defcription, a very good guefs can be made which 
it may be, and then the reading a minute defeription or two 
would complete the refearch. Does then the laborious Latham 
furpafs the acute Linnzus? It is the prefumptuous Dares con- 
tending with the aged, but unconquerable Entellus! 

We really cannot account for Mr. Latham’s expreffion.— 
Profefling ourfelves moft fincere admirers of the immortal 
Swede, we do not mean ever to be filent when defeéts are inti- 
mated, which do not fairly prefent themfelves to our view, and 
are not exprefsly called for. That Linnzus had his errors, 
who (duly fenfible of human infirmities) can deny ?—Verum 
ppere in longo fas eff obrepere fomnum.—If Mr. Latham aims, ge- 
nerally, at his fyftem, this is evidently paft his power to mend, 
He has not mended it in this work. The power of the Lin- 
nzan method, in ftriking out fpecific characters, is fo wonder- 
ful, that it leaves behind the moft verbofe deicriptions that ever 
were penned. Does Mr, Latham mean that Linnaus is too 
fhort, or that he defcribes fome fpecies upon trult? Nonne & 
ipfe eadem fecit? Does he mean that Linnzus was imperfect in 
his accounts of the various habitats of the feveral {pecies *? Mr. 
Latham’s more enlarged enumerations of this particular muft 
be put down to the good fortune of his obtaining later informa~ 
tion. But this flender particular cannot juftify his triumph,— 
If he wifhes, in fhort, to compare generaily his fufficient in- 
ftruction with that of Linnzus, he will lofe altogether in the 
comparifon ; more /ufficient inftruction, as far as the difcoveries 
in 1767 enabled him, being to be found, as the works now 
ftand, in one of his pages, than in many of Mr, Latham’s put 
together, 

The true ftate of the cafe is this: Mr. Latham has to rejoice 
that he lived after Linnzus, and was born in a country where 
all Nature and her hiftory at length centers. In confequence 
of this combination of fortunate circumftances, he has produced 
the largeft coilection of fpecies, and the fulleft information of 
their biftory which the world ever faw. This muft of necedfiity 
place him very hizh among ornithological writers. But as yet, 
he is not the ding over all. It is true, he may, if he will be ad- 
vifed, take the full and uncontroulable Jead in this elegane 





* Perhaps Lignzus is more faulty in refpect to the marking of the 
habitats ot “his fubjeéts throughout his whole Syftema, than in any 
other particular, Here Mr. Latham oftentimes deferves the higheft 
€ncomiums. 
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branch of natural hiftory. But this is to be done only by his 
copying that mode of dealing out fufficient inftruction, which 
the immortal Linnzus fet him, viz. by the conftructing of ge. 
neric tables, and ftriking out /pecific defcriptions. Without thefe, 
his volumes are a wonderful moles operofa laborum—with them, 
neatnefs, fatisfaction, facility, and every pleafant circumftance 
which an artificial fyftem can afford, would be at once intro- 
duced. In this refpect fo much has been done by the noble 
Swede himfelf, that to a man of Mr. Latham’s apparent inti- 
macy with the fubjeét, there could be no difficulty in exe- 
cuting the remainder. If he will communicate with any ftudent 
in this branch, we are certain that he will find the truth of this 
obfervation ; it is not dictated by caprice, envy, or fpleen, but 
folely by our rea) defire to affift the fcience. We would there- 
fore earneftly intreat him to take this matter into his confidera- 
tion: we imagine that no one can be more capable; cer- 
tainly it can be no one’s interef more than his to perform this 
work *, His labours would then be in their fulleft perfec- 
tion: the fale of his work would be prodigioufly promoted by 
it, becaufe its ufe would be increafed in a tenfold proportion: 
the conveyance of knowledge (the firft fatisfaGtion to a philo- 
fophic mind) would keep pace with his wifhes, and his name 
and reputation be placed beyond the power of detraction to 
leffen. 

The work bears evident marks of immenfe labour, and muft 
neceffarily have a place in the library of every ornithologift. 
As it is fo mear perfection, we cannot but wifh that it were 
quite complete. Its mode of defciption is formed after Mr. 
Pennant’s model, with which the world is well acquainted ; we 
forbear therefore making any extracts from it. 





* This might be done in a feparate publication immediately, or 
in the firft appendix which he may have occafion to publifh: for it 
is to be hoped, that out of juftice to his firft purchafers, he will 
follow this method. The ornithological world is far from being 
exhaufted. No doubt but appendix after appendix will ftill be 
called for—but ftill more, generic and fpecific defcriptions. In the 
— ftate of the work, we ufe it by way of reference; the bird 

eing found, the defcription may te reforted to; but this is the true 
line of ftudy, from a fhort pointed defcription to find the bird. 


What a noble and fatisfactory work would Mr. Latham’s be, . 


were the tables of generic and {pecific defcription added—an ad- 
dition for which we cannot too ftrongly plead ! 
G.3—h. 
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Art. XI. Odbfervations on the Difeafes incident to Seamen. By Gil- 
bert Blane, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician Extraordinary to the Prince 
of Wales, Phyfician to St. Thomas’s Hofpital, and to the Fleet 
in the late War. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Murray. 1785. 


E cannot fufficiently commend the laudable fpirit of en- 

\ \ quiry which feems to have animated the Author of this 
book ; nor is the perfpicuous method which he has taken to 
arrange his matter lefs deferving of praife. We only regret 
that he was not fooner appointed to the ftation which he fo 
worthily filled, of Phyfician to the Fleet, and that he had not 
more time for making obfervations, and for digefting and cor- 
recting his thoughts, on the various topics which he difcufles : 
Dr. Blane did not receive his commiffion till the fpring 1780, 
and it is well known that the peace took place early in 1783. 

This work is divided into three parts, and the firft part into 
three books, which are again fubdivided into chapters. ‘The 
ftate of health, and of mortality, in the fleet, are exhibited in 
judicious Tables; to which we muft refer the Reader: the 
principal and moft important obfervations made by Dr. Blane 
we fhall endeavour to feleét. 

The firft circumftance which ftrikes us is, that new fhips are 
not, as they have been commonly imagined, unhealthy, unlefs 
they are built of ill-feafoned timber. The Montague, and the 
Belliqueux, both new fhips, were extraordinarily healthy. The 
fuperior degree of health in frigates, to that of the people on 
board men of war, is rationally accounted for by our Author. 

The Gibraltar, on the eve of failing from England, received a 
draft of dirty men on board, which occafioned a fever of the in- 
fectious kind to break out, on her paflage to the Weft Indies ; 
fo that fhe arrived there in a very fickly ftate: but this fever 
foon difappeared, and the fhip became one of the leaft fickly in 
the Fleet. Dr. Blane adds, ‘ it is proved by this, as well as 
other facts, that a warm climate, fo far from tending to gene- 
rate or even to fofter the infection of fever, tends rather to ex- 
tinguifh it.’ 

Obfervations on the utility of limes, &c. in the cure of the 
{curvy, are hardly neceflary at prefent ; they are become matters of 
general notoriety ; but we cannot forbear giving to our Readers a 
{trong inftance of their advantage, mentioned by Dr. B. in addi- 
tion to the many others recorded in books of phyfic. The 
Alcide, and the Invincible, both of 74 guns, in working to wind- 
ward, after the action of the 2gth of April, with the French 
fleet, anchored at Montferrat, on the 11th of May, in order to 
water, They remained there only part of two days, and they 
procured no refrefhment, except a few bufhels of limes. The 
{curvy was then at a great height in both fhips; but between 
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this time and the 23d of May, when they came to an anchor at 
Barbadoes, fixty men were difcharged, as fit for duty, from the 
fick lift of the Invincible, and 114 from that of the Alcide, 
Thefe were the only two fhips that had the advantage of the 
limes ; and during thefe twelve days the fcurvy Continued to in- 
creafe in-all the other fhips. 

The fleet was fupplied with effunce of malt during all this 
campaign ; and though Dr. B, thinks it was of ufe, yet he fays 
it did not prevent the (curvy in all cafes. He beftows the fame 
kind of praife on the melafles, and yet he fays that the Princeffa 
in particular, which fuffered mo? from the fcurvy,; was well 
fupplied with this article. Here the facts feem to explode the 
favourable opinion he delivers of the medicines. The great in- 
creafe of the fcurvy, during the plentiful fupply of male and 
melafles, fhews their inefficacy to prevent or to cure the difeafe, 
And as if fucce/s inftead of failure had actually been the cafe, 
Dr. B. proceeds to mention the qualiti es by which they render 
fervice. * There is reafon to think,’ fays Dr. B, § that it is not 
in the vegetable {weet alone that the antifcorbutic principle re- 
fides, but in this, in conjunction with the natural mucilage, 
fuch as exifts in malt.” How powerful is the antifcorbutie prin- 
ciple in the vegetable acid of the limes, and yet we fhould feek 
in vain for the * vegetable fweet’, or the * natural mucilage,’ in 
them! Dr. B. profeffes to deliver real cbfervations on points of 
practice, and to fet his face againft all theory; but he, we aps 
prehend, does himfelf flide into it more than he is aware of: and, 
indeed, his judgment, in different parts of his book, feems to be 
confiderably influenced by it. 

He obferves, on the fubject of the fcurvy, that the men re- 
covered fafter on board than on fhore. Hence it would appear, 
that land-air, merely as fuch, has no fhare in the cure of the 
fcurvy, and that the benefit arifes from the concomitant diet, 
cleanlinefs, and recreation. 

In Auguft 1781, the Doétor returned to England, and failed 
again in January 1782. When he arrived in the Weft Indies, 
he found the fleet there rather more healthy than that in which 
he came from England. 

At page 66, he reafons a good deal about the wis medicatrix. 
He obferved, in general, that the health on board was in pro- 
portion to the good difcipline of the thips. The Prince George 
was *a model of difcipline and cleanlinefs, and theretore of 
health.” The Bedford man of war was another example of it. 
The diet was the {ame on board all the fhips, and the difcipline 
feems to have mace all the difference. Fevers, fluxes, and the 
{curvy were the moft prevalent difeafes on board the fleet. Dr. 
Blane remarks it, as fomething particular, and with much rea- 


for, that though the difeafes of one hot climate refemble thofe 
of 
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of another, yet he never remembers to have met with more than 
one well-marked cafe of an inflammation of the liver. The 
phthifis pulmonalis is not fo common as in cold climates, but 
proves fooner fatal. He thinks the climate of the Weft Indies 
favourable to afthmatic complaints. 

We recommend it to the Reader to confult the very curious 
tables, containing an account of the number of the fick, and of 
the proportional number of deaths, in different fituatigns in 
Europe, in the Weft Indies, and in America. While we ap- 

laud the ingeauity and induftry with which Dr. B. has com- 
poied. them, it is with concern that we perceive the mortality fo 
great in’ proportion to the number of fick. At Gibraltar, the 
aumber of deaths, when compared with the number of fick ad- 
mitted into the hofpita!, was 1 in g; at Barbadoes, in 1780, 
one in 473 at another period, 1 in 6; at St. Chriftopher’s, in 
1780 and 1781, in the proportion of 1 in 6; and at St. Lucia, 
in the fame time, I in 52, or 2 in 113 at Jamaica, after the 
battle of the :2th of Apr'], 1 in 33; at New York, in 1780, 
the proportion of deaths was i in g, and at another period 
only rinr4. Dr. B. calculates, that of the whole complement 
of the fleer, from July 1780 to July 1781, there died about one in 
eight. He obferves, that the mortality in the army was greater, 
amounting to one in four. The comparifon of the mortality 
abroad with that which is obferved in England, wil! turn cut 
much in favour of, the latter. Of the whole number admitted 
into the Haflar hofpital at Portfmouth, one in thirty are faid to 
die, and one in feventeen or eighteen of the fevers. 

The fecond part of this work treats of the caufes and preven- 
tion of difeafes. Here the Reader will perceive many flrong 
inftances of the Auther’s difpoftion to indulge in medical the- 
ories and fpeculations. We ihall pafS over this part, in a great 
meafure; but we cannot he!p noticing one remark. The Au- 
thor fays, * Cold is favourable to infection by preventing venti- 
lation: hence arofe in fome meafure the infectious fever among 
the poor people of this metropol:s during the cold month of Jatt 
March 1785. Poor people exclude the air to keep themfelves 
warm. Heat is the great deftroyer of infeCtion, and feems to 
act by evaporating, and thereby diffipating it.’ Here, furely, 
the Author confounds the caufe with an accident fometimes at- 
tendant on that caufe. Cold tends naturally to check the pro- 
grefs of intecition. Upon the fetting in of winter, the plague 
generally ceafes in thofe countries where it is fometimes feen. 
Putrid fevers are lefs frequent in cold than in hot countries; they 
are lefs fatal too in England than in the Weft Indies. At the 
Haflar hofpital at Portfmauth only one in feventeen die of fevers, 
whereas one in 6} died at Barbadoes. If an infection was gene- 


rated among fome poor people, in March 1785, it is very un- 
philo- 
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philofophical to fet down that to the account of the abfolute 
effet of cold, which was the refult of the accidental diftrefs 
and poverty of the people. Had they endeavoured, by labour, 
to counteraét the feverity of it, inftead of trying indolently to fe- 
cure themfelves from the effeéts of it by fhutting up their apart. 
ments, they would probably have preferved their health. A 
want of ventilation, and of cleanlinefs, will, in any country, 
produce mifchief; but the effects of fuch bad praétices fhould 
not be afcribed to the ftate of the heat or cold of the atmofphere. 
The plague is not a difeafe of the tropics. Are we therefore to 
fay, that heat is the deftroyer of infection: the plague is the 
effect, probably, of a fpecific contagion: and if it has fortu- 
nately not been communicated to the inhabitants of the tropics, 
they are unhappily fubje& to other putrid fevers, of a virulent 
nature, fufficient to convince them that the heat of their climate 
does not proteé& them from infection. If Dr. B. had faid, that 
infection rarely arifes in warm countries from a want of venti- 
lation, he would have been near the truth : but to aflert that heat, 
which in a certain degree promotes putrefaction, deftroys in- 
fection, is a pofition no ways warranted, and’not to be main- 
tained. In this country putrid fevers fometimes are the effec& 
of infection arifing from filth and a want of proper ventilation. 
In hot countries they are generated and propagated from other 
fources, and are more frequent and fatal than in northern re- 
gions. We may hereafter have occafion to point out other in- 
ftances of hafty conclufions drawn by Dr. Blane; but we now 
proceed to another Part of his Obfervations. 

Although, in our Author’s opinion, furgery was not pro- 
perly in his department, yet having an opportunity of collecting 
facts, he thought it his duty to pay fome attention to it. Ac- 
cordingly, we are favoured with a ftate of the killed and wounded. 
It appears, that on the 12th of April, 810 men were wounded; 
of whom 88 died. Fifteen of them were carried off by the 
locked-jaw ; and only three men in the whole fleet were faved 
who were attacked with this fymptom, v/z. one in the Montague, 
one in the Magnificent, and one in the Bedford. The means 
employed were, as ufual, the warm bath, opiates, volatile lini- 
ment, and mercurial fri€tions. Our Author haftily concludes, 
* that opium, and the warm bath, are the only remedies. yet 
known which are of fervice in this complaint.’ Phyficians, 
hitherto, have placed their dependance on the warm bath and 
Opiates; but we cannot help fufpecting, that in many cafes the 
immenfe dofes of opiates may, of themfelves, have proved de- 
ftru&tive. From Dr. B.’s account, as we have feen, one in fix 
were recovered of the Jocked-jaw ; and we are informed that 
one in five, in one of our greateft hofpitals, by means as above. 


In private practice, perhaps, the proportion has ftill been —* 
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No wonder then that other methods have been thought of to 
combat this moft formidable diforder. In the 6th volume of the 
Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, we have an account of fix 
cafes of locked-jaw cured by the external application of cold 
water. As this method ftrongly militates againft our Author’s 
opinions, and the fubject is fo interefting to mankind in general, 
we fhall pay more particular attention to this chapter, than we 
might, otherwife, have afforded. 

P, 486. * The locked-jaw from accidents, differs alfo from 
other cafes of tetanus in refpect of its cure; for the latter has 
been fuccefsfully treated by cold-bathing, as related by Dr. 
Wright *, and Dre, Cochran +; but it is acknowledged by them, 
that this treatment did not anfwer in the former.’ 

Not having feen Dr, Cochran’s thefis, we cannot fay what 
he has advanced; and after a careful perufal of the remarks 
alluded to, we find no acknowledgment of this fort. If Dr. B. 
had been a little more attentive to Dr. Wright’s Paper, he 
would have feen that one half of the cafes of the locked-jaw 
were occafioned by accidents, viz. Cafe 2d, from bruifes about 
the temples; Cafe the 4th, from a nail run through the foots 
and the 6th Cafe, from aphagedcenic ulcer. Dr. B. has brought 
mo arguments in fupport of his aflertion, and feems to make a 
diftinétion without a difference. 

P..488. Our Author does not think that tetanus can be 

produced by heat. This feems to be a miftake ; for we find, in 
the Medical Obfervations and Inquiries referred to, that the firft 
cafe of the locked-jaw was owing to a ftroke of the fun, and 
the third cafe feems to originate from the fame caufe. But 
more of this when we come to examine the Doétor’s opinion of 
the caufe of the locked-jaw in infants. __ 
- P. 494. § The wounded men expofed to a current of air were 
moft liable to Jocked-jaw.? The expofure of thofe brave but 
unfortunate men is, perhaps, more to be lamented thah pre 
vented. A current of air, or what is called in the Weft Indies 
a fiery breeze, will induce diforders, as fevers, rheumatifm, dy-= 
fentery ; and probably, in cafes of large wounds, or after ampu- 
tations, the locked-jaw. The beft practitioners in warm cli- 
mates, provide fpacious and well-aired apartments for fuch pa- 
tients as undergo amputation. ‘There are other caufes which 
may occafion a locked-jaw, and which furgeons do not feem to 
be aware of, efpecially in tropical climates. 

ift, Perfevering too Jong in the antiphlogiftic courfe after 
wounds, compound’ fractures, or amputations, by which the 


_.bédy. is weakened, the texture of the blood impaired, and a dif- 
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* See Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, vol. vi. 
+ See Dr. Cochran’s Thefis, Edinb. 1784. 
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pofition to gangrene and tetanus acquired ; while the inflamma. 
tion and tumefaction of the parts continue, and until a fuppue 
ration takes place, the antiphlogiftic regimen fhould be con- 
tinued, and no Jonger. ‘To obviate infiammatory fymptoms, or 
take off fever, {mali and repeated dofes of antimonials are proper, 
fo as to promote a gentle perfpiration; and a fuitable dofe of 
Jaudanum fhould be given every evening, or at any time through 
the day, if the patients are in pain, or have ftartings in ampu- 
tated ftumps. When the inflammatory fymptoms are over, and 
the wounds difcharge pus, a more generous diet fhould be al- 
lowed, with a moderate ufe of wine and the bark. The opiate 
fhould be continued as before. 

adly, Another caufe of locked-jaw after amputations, is the 
taking in of much mufcular flefh round the arteries, and tying 
the ligatures too tight. We have known inftances of pain not 
being mitigated by laudanum, but the ligature being after fome 
days cautioufly divided, and the ftri€ture removed, immediate 
eafe has been felt, the tetanus has gradually abated, and dif- 
appeared entirely the next day. 

Page 489. * The tri/mus infantum, to which children are 
liable the fir week after birth, is probably owing to the contact 
of the external air upon the fkin, which is accuftomed, in the 
womb, to a warm and moift medium.’ 

If our Author’s opinion were juft, new-born infants, in all 
climates, would be liable to the locked-jaw. In this country 
the diforder is feldom feen; and even on the coaft of Guinea, 
where the Negroes live nearly in a ftate of nature, the locked- 
jaw in infants is unknown. It is common in the Weft Indies, 
and vulgarly called jaw-falling. Negroe children are there more 
Jiable to it than white children; and it is a melancholy truth, 
that numbers of infants fall victims to this cruel diforder in 
thofe iflands every day. We fear the Phyfician to the fleet could 
have but few opportunities of feeing this diforder in childrens 
and we find nothing fatisfaQory in authors who have written on 
‘Weft India difeafes. We are therefore happy to prefent our 
Readers with the collected opinions of feveral eminent practi- 
tioners from the Sugar Iflands, now in England, 

The locked-jaw, or jaw-falling, in new-born infants, is 
owing to two caufes; viz. heat, and a negleét of purging off 
the meconium. The flave Negroes make their fleeping rooms 
narrow, and no windows; women who are fuffered to lie-in in 
fuch apartments, have a lamp burning through the day, and a 
wood-fire in the night time. By this means the mother gene- 
rally contracts a fever, and the poor infant runs every rifk of the 
locked-jaw. Of late years airy lying-in wards are built on 
every well-regulated eftate, where Negroe women are brought 


to be delivered 5 and fince this practice has been adopted, the 
2 mother 
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mother and child generally do well. Infants affected with the 
locked-jaw die, for the moft part, on the fecond or third day 5 
and although the inftances of children who have been refcued 
from this diforder are very few in proportion to the number 
which miferably perifh, yet humanity requires our attempting 
their relief. 

If any thing is practicable, it is when tetanus is fufpefted, or 
at its firft appearance. The infant muft be kept in a wide and 
airy room, and fpeedily and effectually purged. For this pur- 
pofe one grain of calomel muft be given every two hours till a 
copious evacuation is procured, which generally happens after 
the fecond or third dofe. Afterwards laudanum is to be admi- 
niftered as circumftances require. By this means, feveral happy 
cures have been effected. An eminent practitioner at Iflington 
in Jamaica fucceeded in feveral cafes, by plunging the infants, 
after proper evacuations, in cold water, and immediately drying 
them with foft and warm cloths. 

Our Author informs us, that many of the wounded men who 
died, were carried off by the locked-jaw. Time, and future 
experience, can only determine whether, in cafes of locked-jaw 
from large wounds, amputations, or fcalds, the external appli- 
cation of cold water will be of ufe. In defperate difeafes, like 
this, defperate remedies and expedients are not only neceffa 
but juftifiable, and when other means are likely to fail, there 
can be no impropriety in giving the cold water a fair trial, early 
in the diforder. 

We have already exceeded the limits which we prefcribe to 
ourfelves in reveiwing articles of this fort; but we were led to 
it by the importance of the fubject, and we wifhed to fhow our 
attention to a gentleman who has fet fo laudable an example 
of induftry in recording the difeafes incident to fo valuable a clafs 
of people as our feamen. Dr. B. fets out with expreffing a dif- 
fatisfa€tion with every theory he had ever feen. We therefore 
flattered ourfelves he would cautioufly have avoided the rocks on 
which he had feen others fo frequently ftrike. We were, there- 
fore, difappointed to fee him venture on fuch unfafe ground ; 
and ftill more, to fee his obfefvations fo frequently and fo 
evidently biafled by theoretical opinions. If we have endea- 
voured to point out fome errors in his reafonings and notions, 
we affure him that it has not proceeded from any prejudice 
againft him, or from any difpofition to cenfure; but as men are 
more powerfully taught by their own miftakes than thofe of 
others, by pointing out fome fallacies in his own doétrines, we 
hope to give Dr. Blane another example of the diflatisfactory 
nature of medical theories, and thereby to wean him entirely 
from them, 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. 12. An Addrefs to the Landed, Trading, and Funded Interef's 


of England, on the prefent State of Public Affairs. 8vo. 1s. 64. 
Stockdale. 1786. 


Crude, confufed production, labouring to prove a pofition 

that cannot be more impartially ftated than in the writer’s own 
words. ‘ This country feems to be fo threatened with beggary and 
poverty on one hand, and with diftraction and confufion on the 
other; that nothing can in all appearance fave or effectually ferve it, 
fhort of {ome prudent, timely, falutary modification, accommodation, 
or fettlement, which may re-eftablifh and preferve the whole, and 
every confiderable part of it? Q.E. D. | 

Art. 13. Oppo/fition Politics exemplified. By the Editor of the 
Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke. 8vo. 15s. 6d. Stockdale. 
1786. 

A chronological feries of intelligence and fpeculative paragraphs, 
quoted from the Gazetteer and Morning Herald, for the laft year, 
with a ferious commentary annexed ! 

When this indefatigable oppofer of oppofition exhibited the beau- 
ties of the three celebrated coalition leaders, they were of confe- 
quence enough to afford tranfient amufement: but to revive the for- 
gotten contents of two daily papers !—is a drudgery in the reviewing 
ityle, that enlivens our fpirits by comparifon, and in fome degree re- 
conciles us to the molt difagreeable parts of our own duty, jaded as 
we are.at the clofe of our monthly tafk. However, the applaufe that 
we cannot afford to his employment, we freely beftow on his zeal, er 
his induftry. 

Art. 14. The Book of Seven Chapters. Containing a new Syftem 
of national Policy. With a Poitfcript on parliamentary Elocution, 
and an Utopian Scheme for the Confideration of the Rev. Mr. 
Wyvill. Small 8vo. 3s. fewed. Baldwin. 1785. 

Thefe:feven chapters contain a great number of good mifcellaneous 
obfervatious, to recommend a fyitem of political honefty and virtue, 
and to difcredit Machiavelian ftate craft. The Writer’s refentment 
is throughout particularly aimed againft ¢ the noble Lord im the blue 
ribbon.’ 

Why this publication fhould receive its title from the number of 
its chapters, is a conceit that remains with the Author, 

Art. 15. Letters on exceffive Taxation. From Philanthropift to 
his Royal Highnefs George Prince of Wales, the Right Honour- 
able William Pitt, Firft Lord of the Treafury, and Chancellor of 
his Majefty’s Exchequer, and feveral other Noblemen of the firft 
Diltinction ; with an Addrefs to the People of Great Britain. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Fryer. 1785. 

Philanthropiit is a fruitful fchemer of taxes, and a very fanguine 
| — of a noftrum that is to relieve us from all our politica! dr- 

trefles. He has hinted the poffeffion of this fecret to divers great 
perfonages, 
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perfonages, without gaining their attention; and therefore now ex- 

horts the people to appoint one gentleman out of every county to in- 

vefligate it, and to be as expeditious as poffible: when this deputa- 

tion is made, he will explain himfelf. We have thus, by repeating 

his offers, given him all the affiftance in our power. 
SHoP-T Ax, 

Art. 16. General Obfervations and Refleftions, with friendly Ad- 
vice, dedicated to the Confideration of the Retail Shop-keepers, 
and all other his Majefty’s Subjeéts in Great Britain. By Farmer 
Steady. 8vo. 1s. Whieldon. 

Should this tract be really the produétion of a farmer, we think 
he has aflumed a name which he has no claim to; for a ‘ fteady far- 
mer’ would have minded his own bufinefs, happy that the tax over- 
looked his door,—inftead of fteppjng forth a champion for the fhop- 
keepers. If he is no farmer, he might for the above reafon have 
adopted a charaéter more fuitable to the bufinefs he engaged in on 
this occafion: he deferves, however, fome credit for confiftency, 
even on this fuppofition, having afforded the fhop-keepers as much 
affiftance as if he had followed the plough all the days of his life! 
In one inftance, indeed, we mutt allow him to have failed in his af- 
fumed character, for we much doubt whether there is a farmer in the 
ifland who will fecond him in the offer of joining the fhop-keepers 
in a petition to convert the tax into a general houfe-tax! Perhaps, 
after all, the farmer may have treated us as he ferves the rooks, 
drilled in his meaning too deep for us to pickup, and hung an old 
wig aloft in the wind to delude us. 

LA Ww. N. 

Art.17. A Letter to the Furors of Great Britain: occafioned by 
an Opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, read by Lord Chief 
Juftice Mansfield, in the Cafe of the King and Woodfall. By 
George Rous, Efq. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1785. 
The firft edition of this valuable tract appeared in 1771, without 

the author’s name; and was pretty fully characterized in our Review 

for February, in the fame year. Mr. Rous hath now given to it the 
fanction of his name; and hath prefaced it with fome very pertinent 
obfervations, in reference to the cafe of the Dean of St. Afaph ;. 
with farther remarks on the duty, rights, and power of jurors. Of 
the /atter, our ingenious and very able Author is a ftrenuous affertor, 
in oppofition to the ‘* Political Herefy” which hath, alternately, 
been firmly maintained, and occafionally renounced, by the Judges 
of the King’s Bench. G 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. . 

Art. 18. Differtations relative to the Natural Hiftory of Animals 
and Vegetables. ‘Tranflated from the Italian of Abbé Spallanzani, 
Royal Profeffor of Natural Hiftory in the Univerfity of Pavia, 
Superintendant of the Pustic Museum, and Fettow of various 
learned Societies. To which are added, Zwo Letters from Mr. 
Bonwet to the Author. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. Mure 


ray. 1784. 


We have, in feveral of our preceding volumes, made our Readers . 


acquainted with the fuccefs of M. Spallanzani’s ingenious and accu- 
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rate refearches into the fecret operations of animal and vegetable 
nature ;—thofe curious branches of enquiry, we mean, which are 
the fubjects of the prefent volumes. It will be fufficient, therefore, 
on this occafion, to obferve, that the tranflation before us appears to 
be wall executed ; .and that additions, by way of Appendix, are made 
by the judicious tranflator, of materials that are not to be found in 
the original, and which add confiderably to the value of the publi- 
cation. —T'hefe confift of a Paper by John Hunter, F.R.S. on the 

Digeftion of the Stomach after Death * ;—the Experiments of Dr, 

Stevens on Digeftion + ;—a Memoir of M. Demours, and M. De. 

braw’s Paper on the Fecundation of Bees}, — from the Philofophical 

Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. 

Art. 19. Philofophical Effays on the Manners of various Foreign 
Animals. With Obfervations on the Laws and Cuftoms of feveral 
Eaftern Nations. Written in French by M. Foucher D’Obfon.- 
ville, and tranflated into Englifh by Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 58. 
Boards, Johnfon. 1784. 

Of this work we have already given an account, from the original, 
as a Foreign Article, in our Appendix to the Review, Vol. LXIX. 
for the latter half of the year1783. The Author’s name was not 
then known tous. Mr. Holcroft’s tranflation appears to have been 
carefully executed. It was written, as he informs his readers, in 
the Advertifements, at Paris; and was fubmitted to the Author’s re- 
vifal : in confequence of which, feveral advantages accrued to the 
work.—Some paffages, of a queftionable fort, feem, with propriety, 
to have been omitted. 

East INDIES. 
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Art. 20. Speech of George Dallas, Efq; Member of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Britifh Inhabitants refiding in Bengal, for 
the Purpofe of preparing Petitions to his Majeity and both Houfes 
of Parliament, praying Redrefs againft an Act of Parliament, 
&c. as delivered by him at a Meeting held at the Theatre in Cal- 
cutta, July 25, 1785. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Reprinted from the Cal- 
cutta Edition. Debrett. 

In our Review for December laft, p. 462, we gratified our Read- 
ers with a beautiful apoftrophe to the memory of Mr. Fox’s unfor- 
tunate India Bill ; and it is now happily in our power to produce, 
from the banks of the Ganges, as fublime a rhapfody, which has for 
its object the more fortunate patron of the Act that fupplanted it. 
* Is this the defcendant of the illuftrious Pitt? Is this the youth whom 
nature graced with ripened talents in the morn of life? Is this the 
alfertor of his country’s caufe? Is this the guardian genius of her 
facred rights? O! venerable fhade of immortal Chatham! How 
would thy patriot bofom, warmed by freedom’s flame, now glow 
with generous indignation, couldft thou but view thy favourite fon, 
whom nature kindly deftined to emulate thy virtue, and fhare thy 
deathlefs fame, thus tarnifh the infancy of his career! Look down, 


# See Philof, Tranf. Vol. LXIL. P+ 447. 
+ Publithed at Robart in 17977. 


} The original of this Paper is entitled, Od/erwation de deux Ani- 
waux, dont le Male accuche la Femelle, 
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bright fpirit! and behold him feated on the eminence of that power 

which once thy virtues radiated, now {porting with the ——— of 

millions, and ftabbing the freedom of his country! Look down, 
divine emanation of unrivalled goodnefs! and through the immenfity 
of all created fpace, fwift let that towering eagle eye of thine dart its 
indignant frown to recal him into glory’s arms! fwift let it flafh to 
his recolle&tion the curfe that waits the man, 

«* Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin.” 

What is all this? Is it poetry, or is it profe run mad; is it trae 
gedy or comedy, rant, cant, fuftian, bombaft, or what? We will not 
pretend to more than a negative definition of it ; which will be, that 
it is not what it is intended to pafs for; certainly it is not common 
fenfe. 

As Mr. Burke’s brufh, in the paflage above referred to, was em- 

loyed to dazzle our eyes with the glaring colours in which he painted 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts; we have now to add, that until we have 
foared above the clouds as often as Mr. Lunardi, we dare not ven- 
ture too far with fuch a companion as Mr. Dallas, whofe eccentric 
flights remind us, every minute, of Icarus in ancient fable, and of 

Pilatre de Rozier in modern hiftory. The panegyrift of Mr. Fox’s 

bill, and the declaimer againft Mr. Pitt’s Act, however congenial in 

their talents, have a few intervening points to fettle, before they can 
form a coalition ; which mutt be left to their private negociation. 
DRAMATIC, . 

Art. 21. The Choleric Fathers. A Comic Opera. Performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 1785. 

This is, in our opinion, one of the moft empty and vapid of the 
numerous trifles that we receive from the theatres; and the mere 
reader will find it difficult to conceive by what art, or what powers, 
the compofers and performers could render it acceptable, or even 
tolerable, to an Englifh audience. 

Art. 22. Appearance is againft them. A Farce, in Two As; 
as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 15. 
Robinfon. 1785. 

This farce is by no means equal to what we had heard of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s comedy in the Haymarket ; beard, we fay—for Reviewers 
muft not pretend to have /een what is not in print—though, as the 
farce is univerfally acknowledged to come from the fame hand as the 
play of ‘ J’// tell you what,’ we may venture to mention the name of 
the authorefs.—-Of her prefent piece of two Acts, the dialogue is 
the moft laudable part, The charaéters have no novelty, and the 
incidents are lefs comic than pantomimical. Ladies are obferved, by 
malicious wits, to have a remarkable pruriexcy in their writings: 
appearances are againff them. And we may fairly fay of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, what Pope has before faid of Mrs. Behn, : 

The ftage how loofely does Aftrza tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. C 
PoETRY. ’ 

Art. 23. Elegia fcripta in Sepulchreto Ruftico, Latine reddita. 

AJ. Wright. Cui /ubjiciuntur alia Poemata. ‘ Elegy written in 2 
Q4 Cobatry 
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Country Church-yard, tranflated into Latin: To which other 

Podms are added.’ gto. 25. Lewis, &c. 1786. 

The other Poems are mifcellaneous, and written alternately in 
Latin and Englith. The principal are an Ode to Charity, and 
a Poem on a Sacred Temple, deftined 

‘ From ruin’s gulph to fave the finking fair, 
And chattity long injar’d to repair.’ 
Mr. Wright’s poetry is not contemptible. His addrefs to the fair 
fex, in favour of the unhappy victims of feduction, is affecting and 
{pirited, though degraded by iome inelegant lines and low expref- 
fions. 
« Ye fair whom l.inder fate hath fafely led 
Through flipp’ry youth, through paths with fnares befpread s 
Spare, I befeech, the miferable race ; 
Ceafe to entail indelible difgrace ; 
Forbear fuch hard-mouth’d virtue to difplay ; 
Nor give to hooting infamy a prey. 
How rare unhurt can bright-ey’d beauty ftand, 
Or fair-fac’d youth take virtue by the hand? 
Paffion fcarce e’er confirms cold wifdom’s choice ; 
And pleafure feldom echoes reafon’s voice. 
‘ What though your virgin form no itain difgrac’d ; 
No random Hercules by ftealth embrac’d ? 
re For you a parent’s caution mark’d the way, 
From her fond bofom never wont to ftray, 
Poor Thais knew no guardian to controul 
The madd’ning tumult of her rifing foul ; 
No training hand the tender plant to rear, 
And teach th’unpraétis’d innocent to fear. 
Her ardent youths in amorous {warms carefs’d, 
And to compliance long and warmly prefs’d ; 
You unattended ever pafs’d alon 
Safe and unheeded by the wanton throng. 
A beauteous face (too apt to lead aftray) 
Seduc’d the thoughtlefs wand’rer from the way. 
Nature on you no fatal charms beftow’d, 
No eyes that fparkl’d, and no cheeks that glow’d, 
In her the tide of paffion roll’d too high, 
Boil’d in her veins, and floated in her eye, 
Languid in you the genial current ran, 
Pale and unripen’d you fcarce thought on man, 
Perhaps your bridal hour fet right the flip 
. When once unguarded virtue made a trip. | 
Among the Latin poems, the tranflation of Gray’s Elegy deferves 
particular attention, fince it is both faithful and elegant. Every 
reader of talte being able to repeat the greaieft part of this inimitable 
erformance, muft perufe the prefent tranflation with the pleafure 
- naturally feel on beholding the juit refemblance of a beloved 
riend. 

In his Preface, the Tranflator fligmatifes the late Dr. Johnfon’s 
fevere and unjuft ftri€tures on the works of Mr. Gray, and laments 
that an“abthor of fuch diftinguithed abilities fhould, in his charac- 
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ters of books and of men, have allowed himfelf to be too often 
biaffed by his prejudices and his paffions. G-s. 


Art. 24. Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, by Mr. Gray ; 
and tranflated into Italian Verfe by J. Giannini, LL.D. 4to. 
5s. With a Frontifpiece, by Bartolozzi. Printed for the Tranf- 
lator, No. 48. Berwick-itreet, Soho. 

Dr. Giannini is not entitled to any particular diftinGtion among 
the numerous tranflators of this admirable Elegy. ——This article 
has been miilaid, G— s. 
Art. 25. Me Fane of Britain: An Hiftorical and Critical 

Poem, in Three Cantos. In which the moft celebrated Cha- 

racters in Britith pro are attempted to be delineated. 4to. 

1s.6d. Flexney 

The Author, to Y idiate the imperfections of his poem, informs 
his readers, in his Advereifement, that he has yet ‘ counted but 
nineteen years.” Had he faid xine, only, we might have thought 
it poflible for him in time to become at leaft ‘‘ a Tate.” But, at 
near twenty, the cafe is hopelefs.—Excufe our bluntnefs, young 
Sir! It may prove wholefome for you:—‘* Nine fuch poets”’ will 
never ‘* make [even] a Tate!” 

Art. 26. The Collyrium of the Nation: or, the beft Remedy for 
the Sight. A st humbly infcribed to his Moft Excellent Ma- 
jefty. gto. 1s.6d. Maclew. 1786. 

Matter Collyrium, we take it, is younger brother to Mr. Fane, 
author of the preceding poem. Next, we fuppofe, the babes and 
fucklings will touch the ftring, and tune the lyre. Serioufly, there 
is reafon to fear, that the whole family hath been bitten by fome 
mad rhymefter. 

MIscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 27. An Account of that Arch Impoftor, Charles Price, othere 
wife Patch, otherwife Wilmot, &c. &c. many Years a Stock- 
broker, and Lottery-office Keeper, in London and Weftminfter ; 
relating his Frauds and Forgeries, particularly on the Bank of 
England, for a Series of Six Years. With a Fronti/piece, repre- 
fenting his Perfon when difguifed, and when in his ufual Drefs. 
Svo. is. Kearfley. 1786. 

We look upon this account of one of the moft ingenious *, moft 
circumfpeét, and moft wicked rafcals that ever preyed on the Pub- 
lic, to be very authentic and fatisfaétory ;—-except where the writer 
attempts to be wiity, and is only flippant. But we fuppofe he 
thought his tale fhould be told with vivacity; which might, in 
fome degree, have been allowable, if he had fallen into the right 
vein; and if, in iomtating Fielding, he could have written ike 
Fielding. But even the humour of ‘‘ old Harry” himfelf (as Mr. 
Price’s biographer facetioufly ftyles him) would be mifemployed 


| —— sa 


* His excellence, as a mechanic, was fo very extraordinary, that 
he taught himfelf the arts of the paper-maker, the engraver, and 
the copper-plate printer, in order to accomplifh his forgeries on the 
bank without any accomplice; and he performed every thing, with 
his own hand, io completely, that no defect ever happened in the 


workman{hip, to occafion a difcovery of his fraudulent proceedings. 
in 
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in details of facts, with refpett to which, in point of ftyle, veracity 

and perfpicuity are the only proper ornaments. ——He fays Field- 

ing’ was never more fevere upon vice than when he treated it 
dudicroufly this is a miftake; wice ought never to be treated 

Judicroufly. | 

Art. 28. "Tis all my Eye. Addreffed to Archibald Macdonald, 
Efq. By a Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 
1786. 

On taking up this pamphlet, it was impoffible to guefs at the 
€ontents from the title-page. It was natural to expect that a black- 
guard phrafe was adopted as a fuitable cover for vulgar fcurrility of 
fome kind or other; but the perufal only afforded a few harmlefs 
defultory remarks on common beggars, the fhort meafure of ale- 
houfe pots and tavern bottles, and the ill policy of pardonin 
convicts, or transferring them to ballait-lighters. Thefe random 
obfervations aprear to have been fuggefted by rumours of an 
intended reform in the police of Weftminfter ; but how they came 
by the title prefixed, is {till a myftery, and not worth much inquiry, 
No gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn would have penned fuch an indi- 

efted reverie for public view, ftill lefs would he have borrowed 

a rhetorical figure from St. Giles’s to introduce it with: it may 

therefore have been the produétion of fome well-meaning inhabitant 

of Leather-lane or Saftron-hill, who deemed Lincoln’s Inn a more 
refpectable place to date from ; and on this fuppofition, the conceit 
of his title will no longer puzzle us. 

Art. 29. A Second Addre/s to Parliament, on a Subjeé& of the 
firft Confequence to the Welfare of the State. By William Ren- 
wick. Svo. 6d. Law, &c. 1786. 

Mr. R. with laudable zeal, {till continues to prefs forward with his 
folicitations in favour of the navy furgeons and of their widows. See 
Rev. Sept. 1785. p. 238.— Every humane reader wil! naturally with 
faccefs to fuch well-meant exertions. 

Art. 30. A Claffical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 8vo. 

5s. bound. Hooper. 1785. 

‘Burlefque diftionaries, or explanations of cant terms, or St. Giles’s 
Greek, fatyrical allufions, nick-names, pedlars’ French, &c. &c. 
have been frequently offered to the Public, under various titles, 
and in various languages, particularly in France and in England.— 
The prefent is the moft copious work of the kind that we have feen, 
of our own bome-manufadure. \n fuch a compilement, many low, 
indelicate, and grofs expreffions and images, will, in courfe, pre- 
fent theinfelves ; for which the Author adopts Sir John Falftaff’s 
apology fer rebellion: ‘* He did not feek the naughty words ; they 
Jay in his way, and he found them.”—We fhall fele& a few of the 
more unexceptionable terms and definitions, by way of f{pecimen : 
Anabaptif?, a pick-pocket, punifhed with the difcipline of the pump 

or horfe-pond. 

Babes in the wood, rogues in the ftocks, or pillory. 

Bafeet-making, the good old trade of bafket-making, or making feet 
for childrens ftockings. 

Coventry, to ** fend one to Coventry,” a punifhment inflicted by 


officers of the army on fuch of their brethren as are tefty, or ~_ 
een 
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been guilty of improper behaviour, not worthy the cognifance of 
' acourt-martial. The perfon fent to Coventry is confidered as 

abfent ; no one may {peak to him, or anfwer any queftion he afks, 

except relative to duty, under penalty of being alfo fent to the fame 

lace. On a proper fubmifiion, the penitent is recalled, and 
welcomed by the mefs, as juft returned from a journey to Co- 
ventry. 

Flaybottomift, a bum-brufher, a {choolmafter. 

Hum box, a pulpit. 

Maudlin drunk, crying drunk, perhaps from Mary Magdalen (called 
Maudlin), who is always painted in tears. 

Parfon, a guide-poft, or finger-poft, by the road-fide, for direQing 
travellers ; compared to a parfon, becauie, like him, it fets peo- 
ple in the right way. 

Tartar, to ‘‘ catch a Tartar,” to attack one of fuperior ftrength, or 
ability. This faying arote from a itory of an Irifh foldier in the 
Imperial fervice, who, in a battle with the Turks, called out to 
his comrade, that he had caught a Tartar. ‘* Bring him along, 
then,” faid he. ‘* He won’t come,”’ anfwered Paddy. ‘* Then 
come along yourfelf,” replied his comrade. ‘‘ Arrah,’’ cried 
the Irifhman, ‘* but he won’t let me!” 

Should this di@tionary go through the prefs again, we would ad- 
vife the waggith compiler to leave out the od/cenities, which, as it 
would fomewhat leffen the volume in bulk, might alfo reduce it a 
little in price; a circumftance to which the lovers of fu will have 
no objection. We have no idea of paying a great price for a jeit- 
book, however cla/ical. 

Art. 31. Eleven Additional Letters from Rujfia, in the Reign of 
Peter II. By the late Mrs. Vigor. Never before publifhed. 
With a Preface and Notes. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodifley. 1785. 

_ The colleétion to which thefe fupplemental letters appertain, was 

noticed in our Review, Vol. LIII. p. 211. The name of the writer 

is now declared, with the following account of her : 

‘ The late Mrs. Vigor was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Good- 
win, aclergyman of large fortune in Yorkfhire, which, after her 
brother’s death, devolved to her; and was married, 1. to Thomas 
Ward, Efq; Conful General to Ruflia, 1728; 2. to Claudius Ron- 
deau, Efq; Refident at that court, Nov. 23, 1731; and 3. to Wil- 
liam Vigor, Efq; of Taplow, Bucks, whom fhe long furvived. She 
died at Windfor, September 12, 1784, aged 84.’ 

Thefe pofthumous Letters abound, like the former, with amufin 
anecdotes of perfonages whofe rank and charaéters intereft the reader 
in whatever relates to them: and this conititutes the principal merit 


of the publication. N. 


Art. 32. Travelling Anecdotes through various Parts of Europe; 
By James Douglas, The Second Edition, 8vo. 6s. Boards. De- 
brett. 1785. 

The firft edition of thefe Shandyam Anecdotes appeared without 
the Author’s name, and an account was given of it in the 67th vo- 
lume of the Review, p. 93, et /eg. We now mention the work 
again, on account of its bearing the Author’s name; according to a 
cuftom in the conduc of our Journal; defirous as we are, to give 
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every kind of ufeful information to our Readers.—In the Preface to 

this edition, the Author makes an apology for declining to give the 

promifed fecond volume of thefe Anecdotes; hinting, very properly, 
that more /erious avocations are better fuited to his prefent engage- 
ments, in the ** folemn duties of the church.” 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 33. Odfervations on Antimonial Preparations; with a Dee 
fcription of a new Aatimonial Powder, of peculiar Efficacy in Fe- 
vers and inflammatory Diftempers, and fingularly fuccefsful in the 
febrile Difeafes of Children. 8vo. 1s. Sold at No. 112, Al- 
derfgate-itreet. 

The author of this pamphlet is Mr. Charles, of Winchefter, wha 
is ikewife the inventor of the medicine. ‘The ingredients of it are 
mentioned, but the proportion of them in the compofition is con- 
cealed. We are however informed by Mr. Herdsfield, who fells it, 
that the Author ‘‘ has fhewn himfelf fo difiaterefted as to exprefs a 
with, that the direétions may be conveyed gratis to any medical 
eentlemen of eminence, when only a very few (fufficient to pay the 
expences of publication) have been fubfcribed for.” Experience 
enly can decide on the merit of the medicine. We can fay nothing 
of the preparation, till we are acquainted with the exact proportion 
of the ingredients, and the whole of the procefs. cHh—~n 
Art. 34. 4 Medical Commentary on Fixed Air. By Matthew 

Dobfon, M.D. F.R.S. With an Appendix on the Ufe of the 

Solution of Fixed Alkaline Salts, faturated with Fixible Air, in 

the Stone and Gravel, By William Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 

and Phyfician to the General Hofpital at Bath. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Cadell. 1785. 

Having before * noticed the Medical Commentary by the late 
ingenious and worthy Dr, Dobfon, we are now to confider the 4p- 
pendix, written by Dr. Falconer, which contains matter of confider- 
able importance. ‘Though the various cauftic alkaline /ixivia have, 
in different forms, frequently afforded relief in cafes of calculi, yet 
it is well known they are very apt to irritate and to excite inflamma- 
tion. ‘The difcovery, therefore, of a mild medicine, which would 
have the fame effect, has been a great defideratum; and if further 
experience fhould confirm the accounts given by Dr. Falconer, fuch 
a medicine is now offered to the Public. The mode of preparing 
it is as follows: ‘Take an ounce, Troy weight, of dry falt of Tar- 
tar; put it into an open earthen veffel ; pour on it fomewhat more 
than two quarts of the fofteit water that can be procured, and ftir 
them well together; after itanding twenty-four hours, the clear part 
is to be carefully poured off, free from any indiffoluble refduum that 
may remain, and put into the middle part of one of the glafs ma- 
chines for impregnating water with fixible air, and expofed to a 
ftream of that fluid. After the water has remained in this fituation 
twenty-four hours, it will be fit for ufe, and fhould then be care- 
‘fully bottled off into clean bottles, well corked, and fet with the 
‘bottom upwards, in a cool place. 

About eight ounces, by meafure, appear, from fome of the 
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Cafes, to have been taken thrice in twenty-four hours for a confider- 
able time together, and to have agreed well with the ftomach, appe- 
tite, and general health; but, in moft cafes, Dr. F. thinks, thac 
two-thirds, or a pint, of the alkaline liquor, in twenty-four hours, 
may fuffice. Dr. F. does not find from enquiry or obfervation, that 
a rigid adherence to any particular regimen of diet is neceffary, 
farther than the ufual prudential cautions of moderation and tem- 
erance. : 

The teftimonies in favour of the efficacy of this medicine, which 
Dr. F. has collected from the perfons who have experienced it in 
their own painful diforders, are very ftrong, and we recommend 
them to the attention of phyficians. 

From Bergman’s experiments, it appears, that the acid of fugar, 
and calcareous earth, form the {tony part of the calculus. The re- 
fpectable Author of the Appendix thinks, with great probability, 
that the alkaline falt attracts the acid of the fugar, and the fixible 
air the calcareous earth: and as the former of thefe compounds is 
foluble in a watery fluid, and the latter fo when the fixible air is 
redundant, this may account for the clearnefs of the urine, and 
freedom from precipitation, which the taking this remedy induces. 
Art. 35. The Praéice of Medicine made eafy: being a fhore but 
- comprehentive Treatife neceflary for every Family. By J. Fither, 

M.D. Graduate of the Univerfity of Leyden, Honorary Fellow 

of the Phyfical Society in Edinburgh, and Author of the Review 

of Dr. Priettley’s Doctrine of Philofophical Neceflity, &c. 8vo. 
z2s.6d. 1785. Sold by all the Bookfellers in Great Britain and 

Ireland. 

How often has the practice of phyfic been made ‘* eafy”—and yet 
how difficult does itremain! If Dr. F. could fulfil the promife of 
his title-page, how happy fhould we feel ourfelves! But alas! not- 
withitanding his afiiftance, we are not afhamed to confefs, that we 
fometimes find ourfelves under difficulties. We do not however, by 
what we have faid, mean to difcourage the fale of the Doétor’s 
book, which, for the purpofes of private families, may ferve as well 
as moft others of the fame fort. @ 
‘Art, 36. A ferious Addrefs on the dangerous Confequences of 

neglecting common Coughs and Cofds; with fuccefsful Directions 

how to prevent and cure Con/umptiens. ‘The Third Edition. To 
which are now added, Qbfervations on the Hooping-cough and 

Ajthma. By Thomas Hayes, Member of the Corporation of 

Surgeons, London, &c. 8vo. zs.6d. Murray. 1786. 

In our number for July 1784, we commended the firf edition of 
Mr. Hayes’s Addrefs, which was then an anonymous publication, 
and the author’s name utterly unknown to us. In this edition, his 
ufeful work is greatly enlarged; the fuccefs of his obfervations 
on Coughs and Colds having encouraged him to treat on the other 
fubjeé&ts above mentioned. On all which his remarks, cautions, and 
directions, may prove eminently ferviceable to thofe for whole per- 
ufal and ule this production is intended. 

Art. 37. 4 Manual of Materia Medica: containing a brief 
Account of all the Simples directed in the London and Edinburgh 
Difpenfatories, with their feveral Preparations, and the principal 

3 Compofitions 
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Compofitions into which they enter. By J. Aikin, M.D. 12mo, 

2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1785. 

In the Review for February 1785, p. 157. we gave the Public an 
account of an improved Edition of Dr. Lewis’s Materia Medica, pub- 
lithed by Dr. Aikin ; who now prefents the Public with a very neat, 
compendious Manual on the fame fubjeét ; which every member of 
the profeffion will find it convenient to make his pocket-com- 


panion. ht ~ 
THEOLOGY, &§e. fs 


Art. 38. An Effay on the Rewards of Eternity. By the Rev. Joe 
feph Whitely, B.A. of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
Curate of Beefton, in the Parith of Leeds. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 
178s. 

This Effay is publifhed in purfuance of the will of the late Mr. 
Norris, as having gained the annual prize which he inftitated in the 
univerfity of Cambridge. It is a kind of philofophical difquifition, 
on a fubje& highly interefting and important to mankind ; and Mr. 
Whitely treats it in a fenfible and agreeable manner. His ftyle is ac- 
curate, and his reafoning is clear*, In the few following lines, he . 
oppofes the opinion, that the hope of a future reward detraéts from 
the real nature and truth of a virtuous principle. ‘ To be ftimu- 
lated by thefe hopes of felicity to an active courfe of virtue, is fo far 
from deftroying the moral nature of our conduét, that it is confiftent 
with the moft perfect human character. We mutft ceafe to be men, 
before we ceafe to regard our intereft ; and therefore impofe on our- 
felves when we difclaim the principle of felf-love. We imagine our- 
felves fuperior beings, when we affert that our motives to action are 
wholly difinterefted ; that our virtue fprings from a noble impulfe 
within ; and that it would be contaminated by regard to future 
happinefs.—If virtue be amiable in itfelf, becaufe it promotes the 
happinefs both of individuals and of fociety, how much more amiable 
muft it appear, when, to its prefent advantages, are fuperadded the 
rewards of eternity ?” . 

As the prize which this Effay obtained is but of late inftitution, it 
may not feem impertinent to many of our readers, if we inform 
them, that the candidates for it are required, by the will of the late 
Mr. Norris, to be under thirty years of age. The reward was de- 
figned to divert the younger part of the univerfity from too clofe a 
purfuit of abftract knowledge, and to prepare them for a proper dif- 
charge of their office in the church, by drawing their attention to 
the rudiments of theology. A want of fuflicient application to thefe 
fubjeéts is pre-fuppofed, and we remember, long ago, to have 
heard complaints on this head with refpeét to the ftudents at Cam- 
‘bridge. The Norrifian inftitution, no doubt, will co-operate with 
other means to obviate this complaint: and we are informed, that 
the caufe of it is, in a confiderable degree, already removed. @G 
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* For our account of his former Effay (on the Neceflity of a Re- 
deemer), which gained the Norrifian prize in 1783, fee Rev. for 
Otober in the fame year. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 39. 4 Differtation on Suicide; grounded on the immove- 
able Foundation of fcriptural, rather than of philofophical Prin- 
ciples. Wherein alfo occur, feveral Incidental weighty Confi- 
derations, fuggefted by the critical State of our own Times. 12mo. 
6d. Lackington, &c. 1785. 

A plain, well-meant diffuafive from the defperate a& of felf- 
deftruction, on clear {cripture principles; which will be read and 
approved by every true Chriftian, that is, by thofe who are leaft ex- 
pofed to the danger which the Reader is guarded againft. But fup- 
pofing, which is generally the cafe, that a perfon fhould reafon to 
the act on different principles, the Author readily admits his deduc- 
tions to be juft, contenting himfelf with only denying his premifes ; 
which will go but a fhort way toward converfion. Unfortunately, 
however, reafoning is very little concerned in fuch cataftrophes ; for 
thofe wretched beings who terminate their exiftence, are much of- 
tener urged to defperation by the acutenefs of their feelings, than 
by abftract fyftems, or theories of any kind, which they are incapable 
Of attending to, or examining on fuch occafions. One man’s feel- 
ings differ not only from thofe of another, but from his own at dif- 
ferent times, even under the fame external circumftances ; and when 
we confider what agony a perfon muft endure before he ruthes to this 
extremity for relief, he will appear to be truly woz compos meatis, and 
a fitter objeét for the foothing hand of charity, or medicine (if his 
diftrefs admits of relief) than for the aufterity of dry argument. On 
this fubjeét a ftory is told that has probability enough to obtain cre- 
dit, and is fufficiently in point to countenance the relation. A gentle- 
ne under extreme depreflion of mind put a pair of piftols in his 

jofket, and going to a tavern, defired a room, and called for a 
ottle of wine, with pen, ink, and paper. He then wrote a letter to 
an intimate friend, defcribing his unhappy ftate, which he declared 
himfelf unable any longer to bear; told him that by the time the 
letter reached him he fhould be out of his mifery; and concluded 
with fome requefts as a laft proof of his friendfhip. Having dif- 
atched his letter, he laid his pifiols on the table, and being ex- 
éegdging thirfty, and feeing the wine ftanding before him, he very 
natprally drank a glafs. The refrefhment this afforded him tempted 
him to repeat it; he took a third, and in brief, four or five glafles 
gave fach a happy turn to his thoughts by exhilaration, that he de- 
erred his rafh purpofe until—his friend burft into the room, with the 
utmoft anxiety! Inftead of finding the letter-writer weltering in his 
blood, he faw him fitting at the table, mufing with great compofure. 

He inftantly removed the piftols,,they finifhed the bottle together, 

‘and the defpairing man-went home, reconciled to himfelf, and to 

that life which he had fo recently determimed to renounce. 

Whether it is the mind that diforders the body, or the body that 
deranges the mind, may in various cafes be uncertain ;. but we are 
not to learn, that a remedy judicioufly applied to bodily diforder is 
qiten attended with the happieft effe&s on the mental powers. N. 
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S ERM ON 5S. 


I. A Difcourfe preached for the Benefit of the Charity Schools ia 
Norwich. By S. Parr, LL.D. Publithed by Requeft. 4to. 25, 
Cadell. 1786. 

This Difcourfe, like thofe which have already paffed under our 
notice from the fame pen, has, on the whole, afforded us much 
leafure. It contains many ufeful obfervations on the nature of the 

Sermo mind, and the importance of education, expreffed with a de- 

gree of energy, which cannot fail to intereft the feelings of thofe 

who have at heart the welfare of the rifing generation. The Author 

difcovers a vigorous imagination, an enlarged underftanding, and a 

liberal fpirit. His ftyle is bold and nervous, and fometimes elegant. 

Yet, after all, we muft own, there are paflages in the difcourfe, 

which neither accord with our judgment nor our feelings; and to 

fome of his Readers the Author may probably appear too oracular 
in his decifions, while he makes rather an unneceflary difplay of 
learning in the notes and quotations. 


Il. The Value of the Poor, the Duties owing to them, and the Im- 
‘ portance of leading them to an early Acquaintance with Religion. 
Preached at St. Thomas’s, January z, 1785, for the Benefit of the 
Charity-School in Gravel-Lane, Southwark. By Chriftopher 
Lake Moody, of Kingfton upon Thames. 12mo. 6d. Buckland. 

A very fenfible and truly benevolent addrefs in behalf of the poor, 
and particularly adapted’”’'to the occafion on which it was delivered. 
The text of this difcourfe, publifhed at the requeft of the Managers, 
is Galatians, ii. 10. Only they would that we feould remember the 
Poor. H. 
III. 4 Political Sermon, preached before a R—t H ble H—e, 

on the the firft Day of the prefent Meeting of P t. By the 

Reviving Shade of Patriotifm and Public Virtue. 4to. 15. 

Hookham. 

No political joke, beyond the title, but a fober exhortation to pa- 
triotifm in general terms, that has affumed this equivocal difpuife ; 
and which will be as much attended to, as any other fermon attually 
delivered before the fame audience. __, N ) 
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*.* The Continuation of our Review of Dr. Giiu1Es’s Hifory 
of Greece, having been, by accident, interrupted, we are obliged to 
defer it to our next. 
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ERRATUM. in February. 
Page 141, 1. 9 from the bottom, for‘ him,’ r. ws. 
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